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Picking the 9,000 


New and revolutionary methods were used in selecting 
wartime officers for permanent commissions in the Regular 


Army. An Army psychologist tells how it was done. 
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and the Atomic Bomb 


The implications of the advent of the atomic bomb on 


the military pciicy of the United States are brilliantly 


analyzed by a recognized authority. 
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By James Mitchell Clarke 


On oR ABOUT JUNE 28, SOME 9.000 SELECTED WAR 


he othcers will recelve permanent COMMISSIONS In the 
All told, 108,582 temporary othcers 
applied for the 9,000-odd places that had to be 


Reoular Army. 


} 
ed in order to bring the list of Regular officers up to 
e newly authorized total of 25,000 
These 9,000 men are the best-selected group of lead 
sin the world. Extensive and thorough research has 
led to disclose any other group of leaders chosen by 
eadership-testing method which compares in accuracy 
| 


nd in tairness with the new \rmy procedur used 


pic k the se men 


No \me rican busine SS, NO ¢ ther Gove rnment agency, 


no busine SS OTF agency ol any tore 10on nation has evel 
] 


veloped such an efficient and unbiased way of finding 


ders. 


When Public Law 281 


yassed by the 79th Congress 


ithorized the increase in Regular officer strength to 


25,000, it was a matter of critical importance to select 
the best men who ipplied It was definitely known that 


all methods of selection used in thx past wer faulty 


hese methods found large number 


~ 


of highly « ipable 


oflicers; but at the same time they failed to screen out a 
great many men who were unfit to be leaders. The t 
of World War II itself had made th plainly evid 
not only to the War Department uthorit I ) 


| 


for setting up ofhicer s« lection met 

1ir, ground, and service unit 

(,-Is of every stafl > mething better 
r was needed; and always h 


th CT 


] 


he need ¢ i bette 


fessional Army was 


1] 
come agaln t wl 
diers and civi ans 


ol the 


of upw ird of a milli 


\rmy-in-bein 


Out of the experiences of World War Il have come these revolutionary methods of selecting officers for 
the postwar Regular Army. The best 9,000 had to be chosen from the 108,582 who applied. Every 


man had equal treatment. Every man was tested in a way that eliminated favoritism or prejudice. 
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including millions of 
othcers of the Army 


o. Moreover, the American peopk 
would hold the 
trictly wccountable 


I] by in 


| urthe roe 


veteran new more 


than ever before for the morale and 


y ol the il troops 


, democracy in the Army, of which so much 


, 
ha recently heen 
| 


i military leader 


aid, depends far more upon the quality 
than upon superficial measures having to 
do with uniform 


due to we ike ( 


ind privileges. Abuses of privilege are 


pe rsonality and character. I aws and 
egulations for the conduct of officer leaders do not get rid 
ol ibuse \) long iS 


numbers of men r 


ways of selecting leaders let sizable 
ceive commissions who are unfit to lead 
\m« rican troop 

| he ideals of officer leadership in the United States Army 
have long heen high ideals In 
World War II, large numbers of officers have lived well up 

those 
fact that in an 


lead them must bear th high responsibility that always 


many wars, including 


ideals. Others have not. There is no escaping the 


irmy men must he led, and that those who 


\\ ith Lik h le vce rship 


| here was a further reason why it was especially desira 
ble to pick the right 9,000 from the 108,582 temporary 
othicers who wanted to stay in the Army. All who applied 


had been erving in the wartime forces. The 


had done We I] 
In taling One 


could not be selected 


great m 1ority 


many of them in ground and air combat. 


man out of eleven, undoubtedly many fine 
I ice rs I his was all the more reason 


for finding, if possible, a much more accurate method of 


method 
that was as fair as science and human ingenuity applying it 


election than had ever been used before—and 


could CONLTIVE 
Che difhiculty of selecting the best leaders from so many 
thousands not be sO readily But consider, 


may apparent. 


tor example . four typical applicants, who are here described 
under simulated names 

1 armored 
He served with his troop in North 


He wears the Silver Star and many 


Captain Yaeger had an excellent record with at 


reconnaissance troop 


\frica, Sicily and Italy 
battle 
combat 


stars. Ele was unquestionably a good, small-unit, 
But 
Yaeger has a very high resistance to all forms of instruction 


books 


vViK le nt 


leader, admired for his combat know-how. 


. lectures and all the rest. Moreover, his temper 1s 
set on a hair trigger. 


Major Robinson is a 


something of an 


poised and soldierly man. He is 
authority on infantry tactics and fine 


military instructor. Robinson was kept in the United 


States as an instructor all during the war (against his will, 


it is said ) and he has no combat experience whatever. Lieu 
tenants Lightfoot and Stone » and both have 
Star. The difference is that Lightfoot got his 


for superior work in helping to plan the Normandy land 


are the same age 
» 
the Bronz 


ings, whereas Stone got his for stopping a panicky retreat 
one black night in the jungles of New Georgia. 

Robinson and Lightfoot might have done as well or better 
and Stone. Again, they might not. 
the 9,000 new officers, it had to be determined 


in combat than Vac vel 
In se lecting 
which of such men would be of the greatest value to the 
service. How would these men compare with thousands of 
others? How could the choice be made without allowing 
prejudice and favoritism—which are always insidious and 


per asive 


to corrupt judgment? 





The New Selection Procedure 


The best way to see how the Army answered the 
tions 1S to follow one ol the applic ints, | leutenan 
through the selection system, the screening proced 
isa procedure in which the greatest pains were taker 
War Department, 
tested, and planned the use of the procedures, to s 


and by the scientists who worl 
that every man who applied for a Regular commi 
ceived equal treatment oho te he was proce 
Manila or Tokyo, Vienna, Panama or Georgia. Wh 
tenant Stone went through is therefore typical of thy 
108,582 who ap plied. 

Stone filed his application while still in the Phil 
and then received orders to report to the Personnel ( 
in Manila. The day after he 
“General Survey Test,” 
whether Stone had the background necessary to get t! 
the different Army courses which 
climb the ladder of rank. 
general knowledge. 


} 


arrived he was gi\ 


which is simply a test to f 


an ofhcer must 
| he test measures the canc 
It is also a test of learning ability 
to achieve the required knowledge a man must hav 
than average intelligence. If a candidate fails the G 
Survey Test that is as far as he goes with a few except 

he goes on through the rest of the screening process o1 ly if 
he has won the Congressional Medal of Honor, or a DS¢ 
or DSM, or has a college degree. However, only about six 
per cent of the applicants failed on this test for most wartim 
othcers had already had to demonstrate that they were above 
average in intelligence before going to OCS. 

Hav ing passed the General Survey 1 est, Stone then fil a 
out the answer sheets for the Biographical Information 
Blank. These answer sheets are of the ‘ ‘multiple choice” typ 
familiar to most veterans. In filling them out the candidat 
makes most of his answers by putting marks in spaces des 
ignated by letters corresponding to _ in the test book 
let. The sheets are scored electrically, by machines that 
make no errors and show no favoritism. 

Next, 


half an hour. 
with easy chairs and coffee tables and plenty of ash trays 


Stone was called for his interview, which lasted 


He walked into a pleasant room furnished 


[he room was also furnished with a brigadier genera! a 


four colonels. Stone had never seen any of them befor 


The officers knew nothing whatever about Stone, and hes 
were not familiar with his record. Stone saluted and r 
ported formally, wishing those butterflies in his stoma ch 
would quit lapping around. The general smiled. 

“Come and join us, Lieutenant. We haven't brought 
you in to put you on a spot. We just want to talk a tev 
things over with you. 

The general introduced the board members and gestut 
Stone into a chair beside him. A colonel offered him a 
and asked Stone whether he though the big 
leaguers home from the war would play as good ball as the; 
had before. By the time the conversation got aroun 
Army matters, Stone had stopped worrying about the | $s 
and was much calmer inside. For some time, Stone 
the board talked over freely a practical Army problem 
terested in what they had to say and what he was te! ig 
them, his half hour passed quickly and Stone was a ! 
surprised when the general brought the interview 
end and thanked him for coming in. 


cigarette 
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Stone left, each ofhcer of the Interview Board filled 
. sheet on which he note d his de finite observations 

tone of voice, his way of using language, his 
ns and gestures, and his skill in presenting ideas 

r specific items of his behavior. Stone does not 
h like a parade-ground soldier, so they rated him 
rated him out 
on the prompt and logical way he analyzed the 
\fte 


nembers of the board had filled out their prelimi 


on military bearing. But they 


\rmy\ problem they had been discussing. 


k sheets, each board member then gave Stone a 


. five different characteristics. Then thes« 


ratings 
fully tallied on a final sheet, so that a combined 
ild be arrived at by giving a numerical weight (de 
| scientifically for use by all boards) to each mem 
ng. 
nswer sheets on Stone's Biographical Information 
nd the board’s interview tally sheet were then sent 
\djutant General's Office in Washington. Stone 
| had nothing more to do but sweat it out until he 


| official word as to whether he of the 


,(H MH) 


Was One 


me anwhile ’ the commana 


ing officer under whom 
had last served for three months or longet during the 
d to fill out an Officer Evaluation Report on Stone. 
nother multiple € hoice , Mac hine scored dev ice 
Washington, Stone’s scores on the Biographical In 
nm Blank, Officer Evaluation Report and interview 
| combined into a composite score. His name was 
ent to Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, unde 
were the Infantry, Stone’s first choice, and his second 
the Field Artillery. Ground Forces headquarters 
ver Stone's entire record, and finding nothing in 
vy of negligence, inefhciency or disciplinary action 
} made him unacceptable, he was then placed on the 
lists of both his elected bran hes. He was conside red 
as an Infantry or Field Artillery officer provided, 
he came out high enough in the tests he had 


LLISC had been found in Stone's past record tor re ject 
m, his case would then have been submitted to a 
board consisting of senior and experienced general 
ol the Regular \rmy. They would have examined 
rd V ith great Care and disc USSC d his case and if the \ 
und his rejection on the basis of past record unwat 


they would have reversed the unfavorable decision 
\rmy were made 
umes of men who had elected that branch as first o1 


choice. On each list the eligible men were ranked 


bility lists for each branch of the 


r of their composite scores, from high man to low 
ssume that Stone had a high score and stood number 
he Infantry list. This would mean that he would be 
| for the Infantry. His name would then have been 
from the Artillery list, thus making room for one 
that list. But if Stone’s score had been low enough 
Infantry openings were all filled before his name was 
he might still have made his second choice. 
s competition was stiff. There were approximate ly 
pplicants for the 2,800 commissions in the Ground 
mbat branches. In the Air Forces competition was 


\nd 


tter: 59,000 applied tor 3.900 commissions. 


946 


for the 2,300 


branche S the re 


] 
COMMISSIONS open In the 


, \ ] 
were HN applicants 
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How the New Selection Methods Were Developed 


For a long time, in fact for many year ost 


\r 


1hity 


my ¢ 
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have had serious doubts iI 


concerning 


! 
familiar efhciency report. It wa 
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the 


mm maccurat 


omm 
pe rsonal bias on the part Ol 
ethciency re port might 


upon 


SCHIOT 
m ike 


othcel reportec \lany seniors were reluct 


any oflicer who seemed to them r 


SOn ibly 
lower than 


IS 


standing Oke 


bre 


“superior. It is a long 


supe rior’ classification has needed to be ‘ken dow 


further classifications such as superiol very 


and “magnificent Or —superiol pertect 


perfect 


bette ethciency reports formed 1 favorite t cin the 


pi 
journals 
It was well known, too among all junlors th 


ously affect the report he made on the juno! 


could let his dislike 
Some 
were noted for the yc ral poorne ol 


ports, and sinee a suces sstul cCaree! he lic ved 1 


some part did ar pe nd on a gene rally upCcriol tin 


considered the hardest of luck to serve under low- iting 


ol 
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This Situation s¢ riously affected the mor ile 


th it 
oltset 


COTS. 


he yenel | theory in the 


he 


able men, despite t 


an untairly low report would by 


would be too high 


{} 
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Cl 
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oth 
Many 
run 


that 


Until the present, ¢ indidates for original COMMIssion 


both permanent and temporary, have been chosen 


on 


| 


iit 


basis of their entire oflicial records supplemented by inte 


VICWS. | here IS good reason to believe that rece rd 


enlisted man both before 


School are no more accurate on the whole than the 


Ind ( d, the 


Out in connection with the deve lopm« nt 


SCALE hy 


thre 


Ethciency Report extensive r 
ner 
tion methods has confirmed the dark 

lar tron 
led « 


out of I 


ofhicial-records-plus-interview method w 
in selecting the best men. Carefully contr 
tryouts of the old method showed that 


time officers selected by it 


+500 would be outstanding 
2,400 would be 


2,900 would be sul 


Were 


stand ira 


In other words, the old method selected more ave 


substandard otheers th in it did oul tanding rf der 


Thorough study brought out plainly what the 


Was. Phe old method did dep nd he i\ 


interpretations of what constituted 
judgments of tl 


the 


stating a candidate's merits 


upon indi idual 


( indid ite 


Suc h I 


demonstrate d by 


VeTV SUDPCTIOI 


mean to one rater the Same as int 


No one reliabl ol 


a basis tor se lecti¢ n unde I the old aa thod might 


nie 


ood 


+] 


] 
ANneCW how Lilie 


in\ intormati 
much Importance should he attac he d I » the part 
of this evidence 

| eadership S¢ lection nk thods now used in bu ine 
cation and civilian 


government agencies are 


( 
if 1) 


and during Ofhcer Candidat 
otheer 


( irried 


Yperimment 
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yw 


ily upon indir idu i 





like the ( ld 


re sults ire ibe ul the 


\rmy methods. And it is probable that their 


same—that the selection they give is 
not much better than would be obtained by flipping a coin. 
Consequently, there was no existing nonmilitary selection 
method which the War Department could use in picking 
the needed 9,000-odd oflicers from the 108,000 who had 
ipplic d 

In tact the crith il nee d tor an accurate method of select 


During World War 


ing leaders has long been recognized 


I] pol clic ttempts were made to develop sound pro 
cedure kor ex imple in expert assigned by the National 
Research Council tried out a version of the “stress inter 
view,” so well thought of by the Germans. In this experi 


mental test the officer candidate—with his gas mask on—had 


to do a map proble m in which he advanced an imaginary 


\ll the 


kibitze rs jeered and abused 


platoon ove! ground he Id by an imaginary enemy. 
while his chair shook violently, 
him. And 
ot more than six of his imaginary men killed, he 
‘hot foot.” 
inv of the other leadership tests tried out 


he stopped more than thirty seconds In one 
pl We OT 
But neither the “stress 


| 
was viven an electric il 


interviev Nor 


before 1945 v iny he Ip In pk king men who would make 
id oflicers 
| here wv is, OL COUrse, a VeTy great need tor sound selec 
tion methods as the Army began to enlarge in 1940, and all 
through the wartime vears. The failure to develop adequate 
procedure sooner was simply due to the fact that the clas 


ification system, deve loped in World War I and, in fact, all 


abandoned by the \rmy during 


Mili 
! 

tary psychologists therefore had to start from scratch when 

the s\ lective Service Even then, 

time nor train d pe rsonne | was iwailable tor the enormously 


psye hological work, was 


the last pe ice Tor lac k ol appropriations and interest. 


\ct was passed neither 
cle tailed rescea;re h necessary to develop adequate leadership 


tests, since the work on scientific classific ition ol all \rmy 


pr rsonne | Was 
In 1945, the War Department General Staff ordered the 
personne | research psychologists to put all their efforts into 


given first priority. 


the deve lopm« nt of scientific methods for selecting officers. 
Such wartime work as had been done on the problem al 
The Army psy 
[In particular, they 


ready had not by Iny means been wasted. 


chologists knew what mistakes to avoid. 
kne VW enough not to sit down in their desk chairs and sim aly 
. Pty 


decide what r vce rship IS 

\ recent article in the INFANTRY JouRNAL illustrates the 
“Colonel Silverleaves” wrote that 
Immediately came a 


difhculty yx rectly 


leadership is “eighty per cent guts.” 


number of letters from all ranks from sergeant to colonel 
saying that although guts are important, leadership is train 
a number of 


Such discussions on leadership go 


Ing experience common sense-—or any of 


other specih« things 
around and around and never get anywhere because people 
cannot agree on all the different qualities necessary in a 
leader. Besides, there is no way of knowing how much of 
each quality is necessary. In fact, describing human qualities 
with scientific accuracy is just about the most hopeless thing 
there is to attempt 

Che best approach to the problem ot leadership is prac 
tical rather than theoretical. Instead of sitting at desks in 
quiet ofhices and trying to decide what the qualities of lead- 


are, the Army psychologists decided first to 


ership ac tually 


10 








find some officers whose value—or lack of value 
Army had been clearly demonstrated. 

There is no w ay of knowing that a leader actua 
leader until other men have acknowledged his lead. 
and the acknowledgment is demonstrated by results. 
who are best able to judge whether a man is achiey 
sults that demonstrate leadership are his fellow offic rf 
seemed certain that if all the officers in a battalion. < 
ron or similar unit rated a fellow officer as outstandin«. }¢ 
and that if they unanir 
rated him as poor, he was actually poor. 


was actus ally outst: nding, 


With this as a basic working principle, War De par 
experts visited installations all over the United Stat 
supervised the rating by their fellow officers as well as by 
their 13,000 wartime ofhicers—mar 
whom had been in combat together. On 3,000 out . 
13,000 the ratings by all who made them were in clos, 
1,019 medioer 
On the ther 


a slight 


commanders of 


There were 1,127 outstanding, 
and 854 poor. 
though often merely 


agreement. 
that is, 
10,000 there was some, 


near the average 
ference of opinion among fellow officers and superiors taker 
But of the 3,000 all equals and all supe! 
\nd when all of a man’s fellow officers and superio: 
othcers agree that he is outstanding Cor mediocre, or p: 


} 


together 


agreed. 


as a leader there is not much doubt about it, especially \ 


actual performance in combat and elsewhere is part of 
basis for judgment. 

The three groups among the 3,000 men (1,127 our 
standing, 1,019 mediocre, and 854 poor) 
who had all been rated with the greatest possib le pr 
and practical care—were used in the final tryouts ol 


groups ot mer 


leadership tests which the 
In addition, 
ofhcer pools and othcer schools were rated by their re llow 


Army psychologists then pl 


ce eded to develop. many other thousands lI 
officers, so that experimental test forms could be tried out 
on them. 

This rating technique—which is called “nominating 
takes too much time and trouble to be practical for genera 
use, especially in dealing with as many as 100,000 men at a 
time. 
tests which would differentiate officers of the outstanding 
group from those of the mediocre and poor groups. If a test 
could be designed on which men already known to be out 
standing practically always got high scores, then the Arm) 
could be sure that any officer w ho got a high score on that 
test would also be outstanding. 


The next part of the problem was therefore to devisé 


It is well known that three general elements are impor 
tant in Army or any other leadership—intelligence, kn wl 
edge and pe rsonality. The General Surv ey test, the test ol 
educational background mentioned earlier in this art 
was tried out on the 3,000 officers whose leadership ability 
had definitely been determined. When the results wer 
analyzed, it was found that there were just about as many 
high-scorers among the officers known to be poor as among 
those known to be outstanding. This is readily explained 
by the fact that practically all officers have considerable 
learning ability. The average enlisted man scores 100 01 
the somewhat similar Army General Classification ‘est, 
whereas the average officer scores 130. In any grou 
highly intelligent people the differences in intellige nee 
among them tend to be cancelled out by other qualit 
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rly by qualities of personality. For instance, most 
idents in a good college are quite intelligent; but 
inte lligent college boy may preter coeds to class 
d so fail to make Phi Beta Kappa. A boy of vers 
ed and disciplined personality, who is far less in 
but never goes out at night, may graduate with 
sors. Or, to make examples from the jobs of mili 
n what good is supe;rlo! intelligence to an othce 
1ks everyone is down on him and goes around with 
on his shoulder? What purpose does knowledge 
an officer who loses his head when things get 
was decided that tests of 


lity were tar more important than tests ol back 


In view of these facts it 


ind intelligence in selecting ofhicers 

ng pe sonality is quite different trom testing knowl 
intelligence. It cannot be done by giving a quiz o1 
the candidate solve problems. Personality has to be 


getting information bout the person. Chere are 


veneral things which the person himself is best able 
vou, such as family background, early de velopment, 

toward other people, fears and other emotional 
ns Second, there 


\ observing the person closely, such as the clarity 


are things which can be learned 


\ hic h he speaks, his bearing, his timidity Or aggressive 
vith others. Third, there are things which friends and 
ites are best able to tell you about the person after 
ind intimate obse rvation, suc h as how he does his job, 

he gets along with superiors and subordinates, how he 

ls up day after day and month after month 

[he million-dollar question is, of course, which informa 
s important in finding the outstanding leaders? What 
can you get about a good officer that you will not get 

| poor othcer? 


The Tryout Is the Pay-off 


lt must be borne in mind that the problem was not to 
find out what it is that makes some men outstanding leaders 
ind others poor leaders. Some day there will be a scientific 
inswer to that question. But it is not necessary for the 
\rmy to know why men differ in leadership in order to 
select the most competent If you needed bi yards that would 
r well in a floor, you would not have to know oak from 

let alone why one is hard and the other soft; you 


d only have to test the lumber with a saw. The per 


ity evaluation problem was, therefore, to develop ques 


that were answered by outstanding officers in a way 
ent from that in which poor officers answered them 
\ 


Viany hundreds of statements, arranged in small groups 


sible answers to a question, were next printed up and 
out in developing what was called the Biographical 
mation Blank. Many of these questions and state 
get at the candidate’s attitudes toward himself, to 
ther people, and toward an officer's job. Or they 
| his reaction to certain kinds of stress. One group, 
which two statements were to be chosen, read as 
My feelings are not easily hurt. 
believe that people generally demand more respect 
r own opinions than they are willing to pay to those 
CTs. 


| Only the one I marked applies to me 


ULY 1946 


II Both apply to me 
II] Neither apply to me very well 


[his type of item is not intended to demonst 
particular trait of pers nality [he one given her 
kept in the final form of the test (with the wording slig 
because officers known 


changed tanding con 


sistently chose different statement: 
l his was the only reason fo keepin 
\nother type of biographic il item 
experience and background. One which was tried 
is follows 


\. How much ROTC 
( ho | Mark only One 


I 1 vear or ke 
II] 2 years 
Ill 4 vears 
[IV I did not 


train 


IsSWe!l 


l his item was throw 
olhcers chose each of the statements wi 
ind it was therefore evident that the 
ROTC had had 
whether he Was a good le ider o1 


Lhe Ofhcer Evaluation Rep rt 


oped by trying out and weeding out 


training a man 


nother te 
hundred 
intended to get information which can best 
know S the ( indidat Wwe 1] 


someone who 


tatements were selected originally because th Ippe ired 


in hundreds of essavs wi 


itten by othcet nd enli ted men 


1 
pt wor kK 


rate! thinks de 


describing the qualities of good and 
ample, statements which the 
accurately ire elect 


didat most 


illustrated by the sample he low 
Self-contented 


\ccurate 
Mulish 
Civil 
Lighthearted 


and so On 


Other items in the Officer Evaluation Report 


call fe 


graded answers, as in the following « xample 


Candidate Knows How 
Right Time. 


to Organize 


Displays this quality 
A. To an Exceedingly Hig 
B. To an Unusual or Outstan 
C. Toa Typical degree 
D. ‘Toa Limited degrec 
BE. loa Slight degree Or Not at 
For months personnel research p vchologists flew from 
one Army installation to another, trying out these informa 
tion statements on thousands of ofhcers and officer candi 
dates, all of whom had already been rated for « xperimental 
purposes as outstanding, mediocre or poor by their fellow 
othe rs | he psychologists as ce x ribe d ¢ arlic rin this artic le 
tried the otheers of the Infantry, Air 
Corps, \rtillery, Ordnance, Engineers, Cavalry and othe: 


arms and services 


Statements Out on 


chose n 
by Cor as applying to) about the same number of outst ind 


If an information statement wa 
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Iny, med oc;re and poo! othcers, it was discarded as mean 


ingless. If a statement was consistently chosen by either out 
st inding fhicers alone or poor ofhcers alone, it was kept 

By the time the psychologists had finished weeding out 
rr iningl ; they had the 
“Ofhcer Evalu 
Meanwhile, 


ilso deve loping the new interview, which is dit 


statements and revising others, 
and the 


ready tor their final trial runs. 


Biographical Information Blank” 
ition Report 
they were 
ferent trom any previously used and greatly superior to any 
formerly used type of interview as a part ol the whole meth 
od of leaders 

The idea of thi 
mation by close 


\\ ith th 


selecting 


new interview is to get accurate infor 


obse rvation The subjects to be discussed 


candidate by Intervie W Boards were therefore 


limite ad to roble ms 


Lhen the 
that might ye observed wccurately; 
T di IVTee ible 


| | 
hn ye Wai oon 


which oflicers must frequently tace. 


psve hologists made a very long list of behaviors 


things such as agreeable 
tone of voice, facial expressions, use of 
lL hey next put on expe rimental, dry 


run mtervieyv l] Ove! the 


\rmy to find out the following 


things: What topics of discussion would enable Interview 
Boards to give high scores to actually outstanding officers 
ind low score ) poo! ones \\ hat things to be-observed ac 
tually could be observed accurately. Which behavior items 
were consistently observed in the performance of outstand 

officers. And which things were consistently observed in 


the behavior of poor ones Behavior that was observed with 
equal frequency in outstanding and poor officers was, ol 
course, discarded trom the interview scoring forms. 

Boards themselves have 
heen « spec ially trained tor this job. Last the War 


Illinois, near 


lhe members of the Interview 
January, 
ganized a school at Scott Field, 


Som 


1 partment o1 


St. Loui sixty generals and three hundred colonels 
from the he gular \rmy were there to hear personnel re 
earch psve hologist 


| he \¢ 


S « xplain the interview and wate h demon 


othee rs the n went to the twenty Personnel 


attere d Ove! the United States. \rmy psychologists 


strations 
Centers s¢ 
flew out to Tokyo and Shanghai, to Guam and Saipan and 
to Franktort and Puerto 
Rico, and many places in between to carry out like explana 


tlawati and Vienna, to Panama 


] 
tions and demonstrations to instruct the overseas Boards 


ind thr n ce ich the min action. 


Lhe re were two reasons tor vomny to so much pains. | irst, 
thre hi 


that you can learn more 


gh I inking officers on the boards had to be convinced 


natural 
situation than you can by putting him on an artificial hot 


about a man in a relaxed, 
spot. It had to be demonstrated that an interview which is 
a sort of painful Initiation proves much less than close 
observation of a man’s behavior in the presence of friendly 
strangers. Second, the Army had to make sure that all Inter 
view Boards had the same opportunity for judgment—and 
used the same standards in forming their judgments. Only 
by making standards uniform and basing ratings on definite 
observation can prejudices and pet ideas be prevented from 


playing a The officers on the 


part in the final judgment. 
Boards were therefore trained to use prescribed procedures 


ol proved fairness and effectiveness. 


Just How Good Is the New Method? 


You, yourself, may have been interviewed when applying 
for a job involving leadership. You have no doubt filled out 
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1 personal history blank, and you have probab ly n 
evaluation reports—or had them made out on you 
then has the Army gotten out of all this that private | 
and the civil service do not have? 

Neither private business nor the civil service is at } 
able to tell with any accuracy whether a candidate 
ally a good leader or not. The personal history bla1 
have filled out, the evaluation reports that have been 


1 
u 


out on you, the interviews you have undergone—the 
have told something about your ability as a leader. | 
body knows for sure. Why? Because no one has ever 
the trouble to find out whether the men who are rat: 
on these evaluation devices are actually better leade: 


> 
) 


those who receive low ratings. The Army now knows tha 
the Biographical Information Blank, the Officer Eva 
Report, and the Interview do all differentiate between off 


cers known to be outstanding, or mediocre, or poor. Th 
and it the 
Final tryouts with the rividh 


rated group of 3,000 ofhcers brought out the following 


\rmy knows how accurate these devices are, 
knows what it is getting. 


Of the approxim: ately 9,000 men chosen through th 
procedures, less than two per cent might be substa 
If the old system had been med, approxin 
thirty per cent of the chosen officers would have been in ¢! 


othcers. 
category. It is also of interest that careful estimates 

that ‘the new system will save approximately $250,000,00 
because of the number of substandard officers it eliminates 
in advance. For inept leaders are extremely costly to the 
service. 

(hus perfection is not yet, for the trial runs have 
demonstrated that about thirteen per cent of the candidat 
selected may be average ofhcers. In other words 
eighty-five per cent or more of the new ofhcers will be out 
[hes 
figures, however, should be compared to the forty-five ps 


| 
cent of outstanding ofhcers and hitty five per cent of ae 


me “dioc re 


standing: fifteen per cent may be average o r poor 


and poor officers who would have been commissioned if 

old method had been used. Outstanding officers passed ov 
in the 1946 selection through lack of vacancies stand a ver 
good chance of being among those chosen when, as seems 
probable, the complement of Regular Army officers is in 
creased by further tliaten, 

Personnel psychology was pioneered by the United States 
Army during World War I. Both American industry 3 ind 
foreign military establishments imitated and profited | 
early efforts. During World War II the Army has 
carried on personnel research on a scale heretofore un 
known. In all, over three hundred separate tests have been 
developed, and more than nine million men were evalu ted 
through the Army General Classification Test alone 


the se 


The 108,582 candidates for permanent commissions hav« 
therefore had the advantage of unparalleled experience in 
test construction. Better leadership tests will be constructed 
in the future, for the science of personnel psychology is 
steadily advancing. But the evaluation devices used during 
the present selection of 9,000 new officers for the Regula 
Army are unquestionably the most accurate and the fairest 
vet develope ‘d. For it has been possible to be certain that no 
outside influence or favoritism could taint the procedure ot 
the resulting appointments. 
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Appointment of Officers in Regular Army 


Pertinent regulations governing appointments, 
as stated in War Department Circular 392, 29 De- 
cember, 1945, are as follows: 


Eligibility for Appointment. Any male citizen 
who served on active duty as a commissioned offi- 
cer in the Army of the United States or any com- 
ponent thereof at any time between 7 December 
1941 and i 1e date of enactment, and was not sepa- 
rated therefrom under other than honorable con- 
ditions is eligible for appointment under the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 281. Applicants in this 
category who are now enlisted men will be dis- 
charged for the convenience of the Government to 
accept commissions in the Regular Army if selected 

Determination of Service Credit. Construc- 
tive service credit will be given for the number of 
years, months, and days by which the applicant's 
age on the date of appointment exceeds twenty- 
five years 

Actual commissioned service to be credited to 
each applicant will be the number of years 
months, and days the applicant, after attaining 
the age of twenty-one years, was on active Fed 
eral service as a commissioned officer in the Army 
of the United States or any of its components, be 
tween 7 December 1941 and the date of appoint- 
ment, provided that in computing the total period 
of active Federal service of any such person who 
was honorably discharged or placed in inactive 
status subsequert to 12 May 1945 shall be credited 


with service from the date of such discharge or re- 
lief from active duty to the date of appointment 

Determination of Grade to Which Ap- 
pointed. The grade in which an individual will be 
commissioned will be determined by the amount 


of constructive service or actual commissioned 
service, whichever is greater, computed as indi- 
cated in the two preceding paragraphs. Based 
upon this, appointments will be made in grades in 
the several arms and services as follows: 


(1) Promotion list arms and services (except 
Adjutant General's Department and Judge 
Advocate General's Department). 

Second Lieutenant Less than three years 
service 

First Lieutenant Three or more but less 
than ten years. 

Ten or more but less 
than seventeen 
years. 

Seventeen or more but 
less than twenty 


three years. 


Captain 


Major 


(2) The Adjutant General's Department and 
Judge Advocate General's Department: 
Captain Ten or more but less 
than seventeen 
years. 
Seventeen or more but 
less than 
three years 


Major 


twenty- 


(3) Medical Corps, Dental Corps 
Corps, and Corps of Chaplains 
First Lieutenant Less 


Veterinary 


than three yeors 


service 
Captain t less 


Three or more b é 


than twelve years 


Major Twelve or more but 


less than twe 
years 
(4) Pharmacy Corps 


Second Lieutenant Less than three years 
service 
First Lieutenant Three or more but less 
than six years 
Captain Six or 


more 
than twelve 


Major Twelve t 


b. No person will be appointed a: 


Regular Army 
provisions of Public Law No. 28] 


sioned officer of the 


(1) In a promotion list arm 
would upon appointment re 
twenty three or more years 
der Section 5 of the Act 
his forty eighth birthday 
(2) In the Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veter 
nary Corps, Pharmacy Corps, or Corps of 
Chaplains, if upon appointment he would 
receive credit for twenty or more years of 
service, or has attained his forty 
day 


Determination of Rank. a. An individual ap 


fifth birth 


pointed under the provisions of Public Law No. 281 
28 December 1945, will rank immediately below 
officers in the same grade already in the Reqular 
Army with an equivalent or next greater length of 
service 

b. Among the newly appointed off 


same grade, wherever two or more are 
with the same amount of service. order of 
be determined by seniority of age ases of 
identical age, it will be determined by the greater 


amount of active 


rank W 


commissioned Fe 
Where both age and length of 


sioned Federal 


e 
commis 
service are identica vill De a 


termined by composite score 


Grade Eligibility of Applicants 
(Approximate) 
Major 
Captain 
Ist Lieutenant 
2nd Lieutenant 


Total 








By Captain Le Roy Nigra 


1943, A 


mb xplosions 


LARLY IN JANUARY 
erie ot time-b 


rocked ( nton ( hina, in the 


Chang Hang Chieh neighbor 
hood dotted by impressive build 
ing then occupied by Japanese 
military and puppet government 
ficial e blasts were part ol 
1 Chinese-Formosan plot to assas 
inate Major General Kanju Ya 


iki, chief of the Canton oflice of 
the feared SSO—the Japan se es 


plonage group which was known 
Sp ial Service Organization or Tokumu Kikan 
\ctually, the bombs ¢ xploded but the plot failed. \\ arned 


of the pl in at the last moment, the Japane se had withdrawn 
key personne land Important documents from the buildings. 


1 he terrorist 


irrested, but the Japs had not had time to detect and neu 


icting on orders from Chungking” were 


tralize the hidden time bombs The eleventh-hour hero 
that thw irted the scheme 
life of General Yasaki 
man’ in the Japan St Intellige nce Service 


Milit iry pel 


career, tor he epit mized the type ol agent lavishly sprinkled 


and saved the blood-smirched 
was one Surumato Susio, a “little 
onnel should become familiar with Susio’s 


by the Japanese throughout the Far East. Insight into the 


undercover te hniques of the vast Jap intellige nce system, 


trom the st indpoint ol the little man,” can be gained trom 


the experiences of Susio. His story combines all the ele 
ments needed tor security instruction 

In 1922, at the age of five, Susio left Japan with his 
ind settled at Taikoku, Formosa, where he attended 
Kensei Primary School 


1931 to study in the Kumamoto Middle School, but a year 


I ither 
Little Susio returned to Japan in 
later he ran away alter a quarrel with his best friend over 
with his uncle in Tokvo and 
\rmy 


In 1933, when he 


girl. Susio went to live 
worked in the packing department of the Branch 
Ordnance Depot at Yodobashi, Tokyo. 
was sixteen, Susio vanked stakes again and returned to 
Formosa. He became a barber, working part time with the 
Shinko Dramatic Company (this experience undoubtedly 
was to he Ip him later in his role as Sp 

Susio first worked for the Japanese Intelligence Service 
\ Lieutenant Colonel Matsumoto, 


apparently impressed by the barber's personality, hired 


as a_tront employee 





Susio in October 1936 to 

the Intelligence Branch 
Paiwan Army headqua: 
Formosa. For almost tw 

Susio was constantly und 
observation; he did noth 
cept read intelligence sun 

In November he w 
patched to China with 
civilian for the ostensible p 
of opening a cotton wast 
ness. They established t| th 
in Fang Village, Nan Hai Pr 
tecture, Kwangtung Province. The cotton waste 
tions were few and not complicated. Susio’s colleag 
absent from the office for long intervals. Susio suspect 
boss was really engaged in espionage, while Susio was 
behind to “front” the business. This suspicion wa 
firmed later when Susio joined the Canton SSO. 

When a wave of anti-Japanese feeling swept Kwangtung 
March 1937, the office in Fang Village 
promptly closed. Susio returned to Formosa to work in the 
Ordnance Department of the Taiwan Army Arsenal. In 
June 1938, he was conscripted into the Japanese \rm\ 
\fter receiving infantry training, he joined the task fore: 
which landed at Bias Bay on October 10, 1938, and o« 
pied Canton. But Susio’s military career Cin soldier's uw 
was short-lived. From the Kuno Task Force head 
quarters detachment he was transferred to the Canton 
SSO. He was discharged from the army in February 1939 
and became a civilian batman to a Major Kenzo Suzuk 
who was chief of the SSO economic and Boryaku'’ sect 

As a batman, Susio undoubtedly learned the art of esp 
onage from an expert. Susio worked and lived in the build 
ing of the Canton SSO and was allowed out only on Sun 
days until 2000. He remained in this menial category |: 
two years, receiving the rather high pay (for a batmar 


Province in 


torm 


ninety yen per month in addition to frequent cash bonuses 
from Lieutenant Colonel (promoted from Major) Su 
Susio obviously was under microscopic surveillance during 
this period. He apparently distinguished himself, as | 


Boryaku, literally meaning “trickery” or “stratagem,” is usec 
loosely as a technical term to cover the more secret functions of 


‘ i 


Service department, mainly espionage and counterespionage, | ng 


sabotage and fifth-column activities 


Patient, unassuming, meticulous, Surumato Susio was a successful spy for the Japanese Intelligence 


Service. His story reveals the undercover techniques of a “little man” engaged in intelligence work. 
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ttle man adopted many disguises. Dressed 
soldier he saw a hotel proprietor elicit 
nformation from an unsuspecting drunken 


Japanese noncommissioned officer 


tt the bonuses but also was promoted to Koin Ist 
civilian employee with rank equivalent to sergeant 
on April 8, 1941. This promotion heralded Susio’s 
edged participation in SSO operations. During the 
two years, until his capture by Chinese troops on April 
1943, Susio was engaged in a series of activities which, 
ugh not necessarily requiring high-grade intelligence 
ds, illustrate the work of so-called minor espionage 
[his barber-batman was now a full-time spy. A study 
subsequent pursuits shows how a seemingly insig 
int cog figured in the machinations of Japanese in 
ence 
le patiently endured years of training and observation 
were to reward Susio with his first decoration. When 
1ow was occupied by the Japanese, Susio was among 
gents temporarily transferred to the Foochow SSO 
nitial missions were escorting Chinese deserters and 
s of Chinese traitors who had worked with the Japa 
\rmy. 


act 


hen came the Ta Chuwe Hotel Incident. 
tachment of Japanese infantry 


\n entire 
the Ist Hainan Regi 
was completely wiped out on April 21, 1941 by 
nese guerrillas near the port ol Foochow. When In 
tigation indicated an inside source had supplied vital 
rmation to the guerrillas, the SSO was put on the case 
»and two other agents went to work. 
iter a month of fruitless search, during which Susio 
dopted three different disguises, he paid a seemingly 
visit to the. Ta Chuwe Hotel in the uniform of a 
soldier. There he noticed the proprietor eliciting 
ry information from an unsuspecting and slightly 
|apanese noncommissioned officer. The next morning 
tel was surrounded by Japanese, and a search revealed 
ents incriminating the entire hotel staff. The staff 
en obtaining information for the guerrillas from the 
clientele. The 132 employees, including twenty 
omen, were marched to a hill on the outskirts of 
w and shot. For this accomplishment Susio received 
hth Class of the Order of the Rising Sun. 
During the summer and fall of 1941, besides working on 
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a few odd jobs, Susio was instrumental in strengthening 
Japan’s blockade of arms and ammunition into Free China 
Macao as 
a forwarding base. Macao is a Portuguese island colony on 
the Pearl River Delta he SIX-squart mile Cily had a pre 
war population of 100,000 which so 


World War Il mainland by a 


man-made causeway wide enough for a two-lane highway, 


[he Chinese were utilizing Japanese-dominated 


000 during 


ired to 5% 


Connected to the Chines« 


Macao is eighty miles south of Canton, forty miles west of 


Hong Kong. Macao had been famed for years as a smug 


gling springboard to the mainland, and a 
trathe Chinese 


well-established channels to smuggle arm 


teady contraband 
always existed | he WCTE utilizing the SC 
ind equipment 
through the Japanes 

Susio was one of four Canton SSO agents who were di 
patched to set up headquarters in Pei Ling Village on the 

Macao \ssisting them wer 

commissioned officers of the Kempei | 


five Chinese customs officials 


mainland neal seven 


non 


al ind ibout twenty 


Che preventive measures taken by the Japs, even in the 


opinion of Susio, were quit crude and merciless. Smug 


~ 


glers caught trying to sneak arms through customs Inspec 


tions were immediate ly take ntoa neal by IMpror 1S€ d ceme 
ot the 


! 
tery, made to stand on the in full view 


grave silt 
customs house, and shot o1 bayoneted to death 

Smugglers who avoided customs by attempting the risky 
landings from their boats onto the mainland beach south of 
Pei Ling were riddled with fire from two heavy machine 
beach 
one Jap soldier r 
ported that as many as two hundred were found one day 


guns sited on a high wooden tower. Each day the 


had to be swept clear ot dead bodice S 


The Chinese began using women as smugglers, believing 
that the customs Inspectors would desist trom a too cle ¢ 
personal check. But Susio and the other SSO agents 


seldom deluded; no qualms de terre d them from a thorough 


were 


examination of women 
The confiscated goods taken by the SSO at Pei Ling 


*For example, opium smuggling greatly increased 1 sin the 
price was twelve yen per momme in Mac: nd y to one hundred yen 


in Canton. One momme equals 57.9 U. S 
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million which 


umounted to severa ven, went into the 
funds of the Canton SSO to be used for bonuses, “extra 
( ype nditul eu Surumato Susios work in the Macao 


case earned him a promotion to Kakkan 3d Class (civilian 


rank equivalent to army second lieutenant), and his pay 
was boosted trom 90 to 150 yen pel month. The “little 
man Ww now a big-time Operatol 

Patient, una uming and meticulous, Susio next received 
his most Important assignment: to track down the [erodan 


vho were operating around Canton. His work leading to 


the thu irting ol the time bomb assassination plot, men 
| 


tioned at the be yinning of this artic le, proved the greatest 
t of Susio’s talent 
Susio started on the assignment in September 1942. He 


moved from the SSO building, staying in various Canton 
hy tels iat pa 


through the 


sed himself off as a Cantonese, and circulated 
met some likely 
visited a brothel 


he met and purchased the freedom of his mistress 


CILIV S blackest sections He 


lerodan su pect with whom he there 
but these 
wed harmle SS 


(ne night 


uspects pre 
iter three months of fruitless investigation, 
Susio and his mistress noticed a rowdy, free spending party 
{ Formosans 
} 


DCC ALIN 


in an idjoining restaurant booth. Becoming 
uspicious the Formosans did not seem the type 
who would normally spend so much money, Susio started 

casual conversation with them, and ultimately he and his 


med the \t the end ot the drunke n eve 


mistress i party 
ning Susio ce p inte d and the girl staved with the Formosans. 

| hree days later the girl returned to their hotel in a rick 
shaw. She was semiconscious and wounded, having been 
shot in the shoulder and ankle while running away from 
the Formosans. She clutched the blood-stained fragment 
of a document which she had stolen from them. 

Susio discove red that the document contained evidence 
of the plot to blow up the Japanese buildings in Canton 
and to assassinate General Yasaki Cupon whose head, inci 


dentally, there was a price of five million yuan 


Terodan is a hybrid terrorist’’ and the 


Terodan is used to denote enemy 


word adopted from the English 
Japanese character Dan meaning ' group 
agent, saboteur, and terrorist 
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One night Susio and his mistress notice 
rowdy, free-spending party of Formoson: 
Susio started a casual conversation and lot: 


left the girl with the party. 


e wol 
ng 
plot | 
[here were only a few hours to spare, but the ( 
SSO rounded up the plotters, including the party of | 
mosans, and arranged for the removal of document 
personnel from the buildings marked for destruction. T| 
bombs duly exploded but did not cause the damage ant ge of € 
pated by the Terodan. s captail 
On April 9, 1943 Susio was ordered by General Yasal gher Cl 
to deliver a top secret document to the chief of | long Kor 9 Ines 
SSO. The document ordered commanders of various for I spy ny 
mations to attend an important conference in the building Susio a 
of the Canton SSO on April 22, 1943. fective 
Susio had always used the steamer service when traveling gins, hi 
between Canton and Hong Kong. On this occasion | nted 
chose to travel overland. He realized the hazards of ru: Bthat hard 
ning into Chinese guerrillas, but such a prospect was re any | 
admittedly more of an inducement than a deterrent; his lif lune 
had recently been rather unexciting. Susio was confident | sine 
of his ability to pass himself off as a Cantonese. He als MOry 
had several friends among the guerrillas, having played That | 
with excellent results upon their bargaining instincts in the Susio 
past. mp in! 
\mong these guerrilla officers was a captain who on se\ t of c 
eral occasions had taken Susio on conducted tours of guet recting J 
rilla-held territory, during which Susio gathered data fo c 
the Canton SSO. In exchange, Susio acted as “sa‘2 conduct nand 
man” whenever the captain wished to visit the city. Susio t the Cl 
believed such an “exchange of formalities” was the accepted 
thing, and not considered extraordinary. In con 
Susio left Canton by train, accompanied by a Jap ( C; 
friend. After staying overnight at Sheklung, they g F 
ceeded on foot along the railway tracks which ran through ’ 
“no man’s land.” After a five-hour trek, they were am COF e 
bushed and captured. Stripped naked, the two wer Vell kn 
brought to the headquarters of the guerrilla force whic! I ( 
Susio joyously learned, was commanded by his « n \ 
friend. But the captain, Susio unhappily heard, was 
on business. 42 ber 
Susio applied his dramatic flair and his command of the J ! 
Cantonese dialect in passing himself off as a Chinese. | 
might have succeeded if his friend had had a fluent know! 
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wounded girl returned in a rickshaw, 
hing a blood-stained document telling of 
ot to blow up the buildings and assassi- 


nate the Japanese general. 


f Chinese. Susio was held on suspicion and, befor: 
tain pal returned to rescue him, was dispatched to a 
r Chinese ‘headquarters. Here the “exchange of for 
s’ doctrine was nonexistent, and Susio’s World War 
pying Career Was Over. 
sio appears to have been an excellent example of an 
tive type of agent. Although he came from humble 
gins, he suffered no‘delusions of grandeur. He remained 
nted with menial jobs for a long time, fully realizing 
rd work and perseverance are usually required be 
ny success can be guaranteed. His qualifications for 
intelligence work were further enhanced by his 
‘incerity, curiosity, mind for detail, and excellent 
ry 
[hat his capabilities were great is amply demonstrated 
Susio’s development after entering a prisoner-of-war 
in China. He stepped from his minor spy role into 
{ camp leader. His camp activities ranged from di 
Japanese amateur theatrical productions and writing 
camp magazine, to acting as captain of a baseball 
nd taking a prominent part in the propaganda section 
Chinese-fostered “Japan Revolutionary Army Move 


ntrast to Susio’s unassuming loyalty, another agent 
Canton SSO is reported to have been a higher rank 
ial than Susio and to have served with the General 
Tokyo. This official is described as very fussy, a 
ed braggart, detested by all who worked under him 
nown in Japan for flower arrangements, he gave les 
Canton to women of the Japanese YWCA, “with 
f whom he entered into promiscuous relations.” It 
ed that he was imprisoned for three months during 
cause of careless talk. 
lipped and prodding, Susio appears to have been a 
, reliable agent—neither an exhibitionistic “empire 
nor a cunningless dolt. Yet he had his weaknesses. 
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, 
lt Was his confessed desire for excitement that caused his 


capture, he mad the overland trip fully re ilizing the se 


journey was far safer. Overconfidence and self-indulgence 
thus finished even a conservative and meticulous operative 
like Susio. 

Susio’s sage, beside re flecting light on an Interesting type 
of intelligence worker, is another glaring illustration of the 
need for caution on the part of all military pe rsonnel, es 
pecially when dealing with women and liquor, and with 
such people as bartenders, servants, bellhops, and 


merchants. Che less obtrusive peopl ire. the mo! 


I 
should be noticed by secu®rity-CONnscious soldic rs \n 


| 
i 
curity consciousness do sn t mean slinking out ota building 


col 


and peeping mysteriously up and down the street, like th 
Nor does t mean 
a smug attitude in the presence of civilians, nor a sudden 


hero Ina cloak and dage r movic thrill I 


breaking-off of conversation, to leave no doubt that the most 


pregnant military matters were under discussion 


] 


Proper security cousciousness means a thorough, cau 


ch iract rized a 


[he 


who IS ¢ nly 


tious, and unassuming ile rtness yUC h 1S 


sound agent like Susio until slackness finished him 
little 


know Ss wh if he 


best attitude to assume is that of man 


° . ] 
a cog ina military machine, who reads 11 


the newspapers, and who avoids discussion of military sub 
jects. For, as a “little man,” he is in no position to speak 
authoritatively. Even if he should work in the Operations 
Division of the War Department Gen« ral Staff, he can alk: 


ways imply that he deals only with routing oth ( idmini 


that he really isn’t the “big shot’ 


g the dire tory list 


takes hi 


tration 


ing might indicate The “little man trom 


William Shake speare 


motto 


le the tint 
Look like the tim 


Your hand, your tonoue low 


bear wel mnie 1 YOUT eye 
r the innocent fi 


But be the serpent under 





THE NEW ORGANIZATION 








By Colonel C. T. Tench 


NECESSARY HASTE WITH WHICH THE War 
Department and the Army had been reorganized in 1942 
and despite the inevitable duplications of efforts which 


Desprre THI 


crept into the system during more than three years of war, 
the wartime organization was effective enough to win bril 
liant victories in production, in training, and on the battle 
helds 
organization in the light of the experiences of the war and 
the future With peace the structure 
could be revamped to eliminate overlapping efforts, clarify 


But with peace it became possible to study the whole 
needs of the nation. 


command and staff channels, and effect economies in the 
use of personnel, both military and civilian. 

In studying the existing machinery it was apparent that 
the creation of Army Service Forces and the emphasis placed 
on the over-all coordinating missions of the Operations 
Division, War Department General Staff had resulted in 
the development of staff procedures radically at odds with 
the staff principles actually practiced throughout the sub 
Army. The General Staff needed 

be brought back into balance and revitalized, and it 
seemed desirable to restore to the chiefs of the technical and 


ordinate eche lons ol the 


administrativ S Serv ices their additional and inescapable roles 
as staff officers of the War Department. The normal relation 
ship between general staff and technical and administrative 
stall, 
in effect vanished from the War Department. 


familiar in every echelon from division to theater, had 
The yal 
culties which the Chiefs of Services had encountered i 

performing their necessary War Department staff “ben 
tions while actually in a subordinate c: apacity under Head 
quarters Army Service Forces he id been a source of awk 
wardness and sometimes of friction throughout the war. 
In fact these things had led, in one important instance, to 
redesignating the Surgeon General as the principal medical 
adviser to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff, with 
right of direct access to them both. 

It was also apparent that the Army Air Forces required a 
maximum degree of autonomy if it was eventually to take 
its rightful place as the third coordinate arm of national 
time, the organization of the 
other elements of the War Department had to be shaped 
to permit the separation of the Air Forces and the transition 
to a single Department of the Armed Forces with a mini- 


defense. But at the same 


mum degree of disruption. Furthermore, all reorganization 


had to be accomplished without removing from the Chie 
of Staff his responsibilities under existing law for the 
of the entire Army, both ground and air. 

lo consider these problems and determine what th 
ganization of the War Department and the Army shoul 
be, the Secret tary of War, in August 1945, appointed 4 
board of gener ral officers headed by the late Lieutenan 
General Alexander M. Patch to study the military organiz 
tion. After the death of General Patch, Lieutenant Gen 
eral William H. Simpson headed the board. The board 
returned a report that has eventually resulted in the 
organization of the War Department and the Army 
Executive Order, effective June 11, 1946. 

Both the Executive Order under which the War Dx part 
ment had been organized since 1942 and the new Executiy 
Order in effect since June 11 are valid only until the expira 
tion of the First War Powers Act. 
present organization is temporary, and deliberately so, fi 
the Ww ar Department is given the opportunity to “servic 
test” the new organization. Circular 138, which describes 
the new organization, requires the principal commands 
staff divisions, and services to submit to the Chief of Staff 
not later than September 1, 1946, their comments and 
recommendations on the efficiency and adequacy of the new 
organization. 


This means that th 


Army Service Forces 


In the reorganization of June 11 the functions of Head 
quarters Army Service Forces with respect to personnel 
intelligence, training, research and development were trans 
ferred to corresponding divisions of the War Department 
General Staff, with authority for their redistribution to lower 
echelons as necessary. The command powers of ASF with 
respect to service, supply and procurement were abolished 


The personnel doing this work have been transferred as 


required to the new Service, Supply and Procurement Di 
vision of the War Department General Staff. This new 
division has also absorbed the personnel and functions ol 
the Logistics Group of the Operations Division and the 
G-4 Division, both of the War Department General Staff 


This is, of course, a most sweeping and drastic change 


It was arrived at only after a series of careful hearings in 


which the advocates of an over-all “service commander 


The new organization of the War Department is by no means revolutionary. Proven military organiza- 


tional principles were followed and only such modifications were adopted as would promote the 


expeditious performance of the Army's business. The organization remains deliberately temporary in 


order that the War Department and the Army may have an opportunity to “‘service test” the changes. 
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hin the War Department for the present, and — other commands, and the related supply and service estab 
unified Department of the Armed Forces—were _ lishments of the Army. And he is responsible to the Se 
But the advantages of economy in personnel, retary of War tor their use in war, and for plans and prepa 
n of an additional echelon of command, and __ rations for their readiness for wat This definition of the 
of the chiefs of technical and administrative functions of the Chief of Staff closely parallels that of the 
their proper level, more than compensated for Chiet of Naval Operations announced in a recent reorgani 
tage possibly at times more apparent than real zation of the Naval Establishment 
g but one source of authority and responsibility Phe War Department General Staff now is « rganized 
for all service matters. into six sections (see chart) as follows: the Pe sana ind 
imination of Army Service Forces as a unit is ex \dministrative Division, the Intelligence Division, the 
lead to the revitalization of the War Department Organization and Training Division, the Service, Supply 
Staff. Ot particular interest are the redefined re- and Procurement Division, the Plans and Operations Divi 
ties and authorities of the Chief of Staff in the sion, and the Research and Development Division. Each 
nization. By direction of the Secretary of War, division is headed by a director. Thus the Assistant Chiet 
f of Staff is the principal military adviser to the of Staff CG-1) has become “Director of Personnel and Ad 
t and to the Secretary of War on the conduct of | ministration.” The functions of each of these six divisions 
ind he is the principal military adviser and executive _ closely approximate those previously assigned, notable 


Secretary of War on the conduct of the activities of ceptions being the removal of the logistic planning function 
tary establishment. The Chief of Staff also has from the Operations Division, and the provision that its 
nd of all components of the Army of the United work of coordinating strategic, operational, and political 
ind of the operating forces comprising the Army matters be performed without Vitlating the primary interest 

Forces, the Army Air Forces, the Army Areas, of the other General Staff divisions in their fields of respon 
is departments, task forces, base commands, defense — sibility. This is a somewhat radical departure from the 
nds, commands in theaters of operations, and all “command post of the Chief of Staff” concept ol the Opera 
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The organization of the War Department. 
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[ 1 ay 
| a LIAISON GROUND 
GRouP FORCES 
STRATEGIC TACTICAL air a THEATER BOARDS 
lal ain TRAINING GROUND aR 
COMMA AND COMBAANO COMMAND COMMAND COMBAAND'S 
Qk See 
ain Aun AIR ain 
Conmanne Comune UNIVERSITY COMMANO mest secon SevENTH FourTm rir™ som pm 
arn anny ane anny apy are = : 
ee 
Organization of Army Air Forces Organization of Army Ground Forces 
ions Division's mission during the war, which in many 


pects result din making the Operations Division WDGS 
nto a ‘staff within a staft 

lhe addition of the Research and Devel pment Division 
eral Staff is in keeping 
ncreased importance ol this 
Director of Research and Deve lopment is charged with the 
primary War Department interest in the 
ientilic resources to the solution ol military pr b 
lems. He is the adviser to the Secretary of War and the 


VW ith the treme ndously 


function in modern war. The 


applic ation of 
nation 


Chiet of Staff for all War Department matters relating to 
rch and development. He has over-all War Depart 
ment respon ibility for initiating, allocating, coordinating of 


research and developn Oo 1 tor the ore 
r hd development programs and for their progress 
Hle is also re quired to demonstrate new or improved weap 
on ind milit iry ¢ juIpMe nt, and explain the techniques ot 
The di 
rector ol this divisi mm 1s required to pro ide the scientihic 
v-| 
KANO, WV‘ 


their employment to the using arms or services. 
research and devel 
program of the War Department 

Th Patch-Simpson Board 
Secretary of Wat 


iCtivities 


for carrying forward the 
{ pine nt 
also recommended that the 
supervise ind direct all research and 
within the War Department. It 
mmended that he select an advisory board com 
posed of leading 


further rec 
and industrialists 
enga ed mn the he Id ol research and developm nt to assist 


scientists, tec hnic ans 


] ] 
him in establishing policies on research and development, 


nd keep him continuou ly 


aware of advancements in sci 


ence that have potential ipplication to military equipment 
ind technique Ss 
In the new set up ol the ( 


on its big iobs 


General Staff, there is emphi iSiS 
of coordinating, directing, and supervising, 
ll of which must be given equal weight with pl: inning if 
the Staff is to be fully useful in assisting the Chief of Staff 
to get things done. It was to give this special emphasis that 
the title of “Assistant Chief of Staff” was replaced by “Di 
” for the This 


titie 18 now Tres rved to the 


» heads of the six General Staff divisions. 
WDGS heads only. 


The technical and administrative Services remain in 


general as they were, except that the Special Services Di 


vision of Headquarters, Army Service Forces, is now a 
War De partment Specific directives 
for direct communication between the War Department 
General and Special Staff divisions, each in its field of 
activity, and the technical and administrative 


And the War Department 


administrative service. 


chiefs of 
services have been provided. 


20 


staff status of each of the chiefs has been speci! 
stated. ‘The War Department has announced its ir 
to seek authority to create a permanent Trans; 
Corps when it submits its program for the perma 
ganization of the postwar army. 
[he new organization still eliminates the Chiefs 
Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, and Coast 
Corps—initiated in 1942, and the assignment of th 
to the Commanding Army Ground Forces. A 
continued are the assignment of the 


General, 
former p 
water and commercial transportation of the Quart: 
General to the Chief of Transportation, and thos: 
Quartermaster General relating procurement, 
and third and fourth echelon maintenance of gener 
special motor vehicles to the Chief of Ordnance 


Army Air Forces 


Army Air Forces, is cl 
with the duties, responsibilities, and authorities o! 
mand authorized by law, Army Regulations, and cust 
over individuals and units assigned the Air Forces. T] 
ternal organization of the 


lhe Commanding General, 


and tl 
are under the « 
Army Air Forces. Th 
Air Command, whose duty 
train and maintain a global air striking | 
the Air Defense Command, whose duty is to pee 
the air defense of the Unite d St: ites; the Tactics il A 
mand, required to organize, administer, train and m 
combat units skilled 


Army Air Forces, 
sions of its subordinate commands, 
of the Commanding General, 
commands are the Strategic 

is to organize, 


in the art of joint operations 
ground and sea forces; and other commands neces 
carry out the training, research and development | ait 
transport missions of the Army Air Forces. The grouping 
of the Tactical Air Command He: idquarters, with H 
quarters, Army Ground Forces in the Langley Field-! 
Monroe area of V irginia, will facilitate the developn 
Air-Ground operational teamwork and the development o! 
effective joint tactics and doctrine. 

Air Fe 
possible steps, consistent with current laws, and 
harmful duplications, have been made. The Commancing 
General, Army Air Forces, has been given auth 
determine the strength, organization, composition, 

ment and training of all Air Forces units, including servict 
units assigned to the Air Forces. The War Dep 
General Staff and War Department Special Staff ar be 
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In the field of increased autonomy for the 
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of equal numbers of Air and Ground officers. 
y Air Forces are assigned full responsibility for 
nce of repairs and utilities on all air installations. 
vious practice of charging service commanders 
onsibility for certain activities, mostly in the sen 
‘on air installations, proved irksome to air command 
has been eliminated. This gives the Commanding 

\rmy Air Forces, complete control over all Ait 
osts. 

granting all these points of autonomy to the 
\ir Forces, the new organization gives the technical 
ministrative services of the War Department im 
ireas of control during such time as the Army Air 
remains within the War Department structure 
ficers of these services assigned to Army Air Forces 
pletely under the command of the ¢ ommanding 
\rmy Air Forces, the chiefs of these services, as 
Uepartment staff ofhcers, still retain appropriate 
ide staff interest in their activities, partic ularly with 
to the professional advancement of officers. The 


n of an “Air Medical Corps," \viation 


rs. and so forth, freed to all effects trom the con 


“* % TPs ot 


the chiefs of their Corps of the Army, has been vetoed 
uch time, at least, as the Congress removes the Air 
from the War Department 


een made in present procedures in the fields of pro 


No substantial change S 


nt supply and communications. Hospitalization 


ties have been removed from the control of the Com- 


ng General, Army Air Forces, and assigned to the 


\rmy in « 


] 
uneconomical duplications might be 


Surgeon General of the 


} 
yrevented 


Army Ground Forces 


Significant changes have taken place in 


] 
and Im tii 


Patch Simps n 


He adqu irters, Army Ground Force: 
I the Zone of the Phe 


Inte ror 


] ] 
formulating its recommendations Ww inted very much 
An P] , 

rm, bil} 


tour ol 
} 
| 


tain the many benefits of the “Four 
General MacArthur during his 
Staft 


duty 


believed I 


he 


But at the same time, the Board 


necessary t 


the conting ntal United State In time 


» reduce the number of large 
also recognized th« necessity of de 

ol the tactical forces in the Unit 

the fields of operation ind trainin 

of an intermediate he idquart rs 


While 


eral 


these prol 

Eisenhower sugge sted that 

\rmy Ground Fore: 

Group, with a primary interest 

rs ol ind 


Army Ground | 
directly from the Wat Departme nt to whate\ 


}; 

discussing 
quarters, 
Phe channel In most matte 
would by pass at idqu irters, 
finally adopted tor the te rritorial command 
United States This \\ 


? 
to the thoroughly understood and successfull 


ctivities within the 
principle that matters ol supply ind idmini tral 


ally by pass alte rnate eche lons of comm ind 


rder that wastefu 


] 
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The geographical division of the Zone of the Interior into six field armies 








Chis principle was adopted formulating the mission 


of Headquarters, Army Ground Forces, and while the 
Commanding General, Army Ground Forces commands 
the iX arm« within the continental United States and 
is charged with the duties, responsibilities, and authorities 
of command authorized by law, Army Regulations, and 
ustoms over individuals and units assigned to the Army 
Ground Forces, the War Department will communicate 


with its territorial headquarters through Headquarters, 
\rmy Ground Force 
training 

For command of all 


Army Air Forces 


tinental United States is divided into six Army 


yen rally only in matters concerning 
ind operation 


activities, except activities of the 


and exempted installations, the con 
\reas which 


re place the present ning Service Commands. 


birst \rmy rea, all States formerly included in the First 
ind Second Service Commands; 
Second Army Area, all states formerly in the Third and 


| he District ot 
Military 


Fifth Service Commands; 


eparately 


Columbia is 


organized as the District of Washing 


ton); 
lL hird Army Area, 
Fourth Service Command; 
Fourth Army Area, 
Service Command; 
Fifth Army Area, all states formerly included in the Sixth 
ind Seventh Service Commands; 
Sixth Army Area, all states formerly 
Ninth Service Command 


Command of each of the 


all states formerly included in the 


all states formerly under the Eighth 


included in the 
army areas Is assigned to the 


commanding general of a field army. The numerical des 


ignation of the army corresponds in each case to that of the 


irmy area, except in the case of the Third Army Area 
which is assigned to the command of the Commanding 
General, Seventh Army. When the Third Army returns 


from service overseas it will replace the Seventh Army in 
the Third Army Area 

Ihe Second, Third, Fourth, Sixth and Eighth Service 
Commands Headquarters have been abolished, and their 
functions and such yx rsonnel as are required transferred to 
the appropriate army headquarters 
First, Fifth, Seventh 


retained as area headquarters in their present locations, 


Headquarters of the 
and Ninth Service Commands 


with functions to be assigned by the Commanding General 





of the army concerned. 
By these methods, the War Department hopes to 

the proper balance between considerations of dece1 

tion, economy and proper emphasis on tactical and t 

While it may be true that the army comn 

are responsible for supply and administrative detai 

which they were formerly freed, still the practical s 

of day-to-day problems in these fields will result in di : 


activities. 


ing army he: idqui irters far more c apable of disc] 
the ir functions in war than would be the case if their 
responsibilities were confined preparation and 
vision of a two-month maneuver in alternate years. | 
is tree to dey 


| leadquarters, Army Ground Forces, 


entire attention to preparation tor war, and is idea] ' LINDI 
stituted for the supervision of training, formulation ps 
trine, and the conduct of research and development t g pace 


pertains to the ground arms. Thus, supply and admini: 


trative responsibilities in peace are lodged with the typ eX 
unit which must assume them in war. wi 
Installations under the command of the chiefs of tect nd, fh 
nical or administrative services or of the War Depart ent tremely 
continue to 7” you as “exempted stations” but are nce ol 
be referred to as “Class II” installations rather than as favor the 
“Class IV.” yl commanders are responsible for per rogress 
formance of certain supply and administrative duties at he I le 
exe mpted stations, although the number and scope of thes fused pr 
services have been materially reduced from the number \t an 
that were the responsibility of Commanding Generals o! sualize 
Service Commands. ombing 
The War Department has previously announced its ir or 
tention to combine the Field Artillery and Coast Artillery governec 


Corps into a single Artillery arm, and to combine the pres mastery 


ent Cavalry with the Armored arm to form the a Ss a pat 


Cavalry. However, the statutory authority to accomplish uld « 

these changes must await submission of the War Depart n b 
ment’s reorganization plan to the Congress. i. Cr 

Most of the changes brought about in the reorganization inly t 

while far-reaching in scope, are in no way revolutionary lecision 
Rather they represent the tested and proven military or ligns 
ganizational principles that met with success in World | he 

War II. Modifications that were necessary to compensat lescribe 
for functional differences between the War Department tency 
and military echelons on lower levels were made without cn " 

departing from the spirit of Field Manual 101-5. aes 

is 

lb 

101 

. oe: INT a 

LC 

rik 


Military Policy and Public Opinion 


In our democracy, where the government is truly an 2 
agent of the popular will, military policy is dependent 
on public opinion, and our organization for war will be 
good or bad as the public is well informed or poorly 
informed regarding the factors that bear on the sub- 
ject. GENERAL OF THE Army GeorcE C. MarsHaLt. 
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N.ilitary Policy 


and the 


Atomic Bomb’ 


By Bernard Brodie 


ER CONDITIONS EXISTING BEFORE THE ATOMIC BOMB, 
1 ssible to contemplate methods ot air detense keep 
with and perhaps even outdistancing the means ol 
Long range roc kets baffled the defense, but they 
xtremely expensive per unit for inaccurate, singl 
veapons. Against bombing aircratt, on the other 
hghter planes and antiaircraft guns could be ex 
y effective. Progress in speed and altitude perform 
f all types of aircraft, which on the whole tends to 
the attacker, was more or less offset by technological 
ss in other fields where the net result tends to favor 
fender (e.g., radar search and tracking, proximity 
projectiles, etc. 
iny rate, a future war between great powers could be 
zed as one in which the decisive effects of strategic 
ng would be contingent upon the cumulative effect 
longed bombardment efforts, which would in turn be 
rned by aerial battles and even whole campaigns for 
tery of the air. Meanwhile—if the recent war can serve 
pattern the older forms of warfare on land and sea 
| exercise a telling effect not only on the ultimate de 
» but on the effectiveness of the strategic bombing it 
CX nversely, the strategic bombing would, as Was Cel 
true against Germany, influence or determine the 
yn mainly through its effects on the ground cam 


e atomic bomb seems, however, to erase the pattern 
be d above, first of all because its enormous destructiv e 
v is bound vastly to reduce the time necessary to 
e the results which accrue from strategic bombing 
there can no longer be any dispute about the decisive 
{ strategic bombing. In fact, the essential change intro 
by the atomic bomb is not primarily that it will make 
re violent—a city can be as effectively destroyed with 
and incendiaries—but that it will concentrate the 
e in terms of time. A world accustomed to thinking 
ible that wars should last four or five years is now 
d at the prospect that future wars may last only a 
Vs 
of the results of such a change would be that a far 
proportion of human lives would be lost even in 
to the greater physical damage done | he probl. m 
ting the population of a great city and permitting 
o air shelters is one thing when the destruction ol 
' required the concentrated efforts of a great enemy 
The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power and World Order. Edited 


rd Brodie. Copyright, 1946 by Yale Institute of International 
Reprinted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and Company 
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r tore itis quit inother when the iob can he done by a 


lew aircraft flying at extreme altitudes Moreover, the 
ica ibility ol | uilding adequ ite alr rid she lters against the 
tomic bomb is mor than dubious when one considers that 
the New Mexico bomb, which was detonated over one hun 
dred feet above the ground, caused powerful earth tremors 


in un} recedented type la ting over twenty seconds. ‘| he 
problem merely of ventilating dee p shelters, which would 
require the shutting out of dangerously radioactive gases, is 
onsidered by some scientists to be pl ictically insuperable. 
lt would appear that the only way of safeguarding the lives 


| city dwell is to evacuate them from their cities entirely 
In pel ds olf crisi But such a project too entails some 
nearly in uperable problems 

Is it worth while even to consider military policy as hav 
ing any consequence at all in an age of atomic bombs? A 


od many int li vent pe { p rhe think not. Ty he Passio nate and 


CXCLUSIVe pecec upat ion of some scientists and layme n with 
proposals for “world government” and the like—in which 
he arguments are posed on an “or else” basis that permits 
no question of feasibility—argues a profound conviction 
that the safeguards to security formerly provided by mili 
tary might are no longer of any use 

If our cities can be wiped outina day, if there is no good 
reason to expect the development of specific defenses against 
the bomb, if all the great powers are already within striking 
range ot eat h other, if even substantial superiority in num 
bers of airct ft ind bombs offers no real security, of what 
possible avail can large armies and navies be? Unless we 
can strike first and eliminate a threat before it is realized in 
ction omething which oul national Constitution ap 
parently forbids—we are bound to perish under attack with 
out even an opportunity to mobilize resistance Such at least 
eems to be the prevailing conception among those who, 
if they give any thought at all to the military implications 
of the bomb, content themselves with stressing its characte1 
iS a Weapon Of aggression. 

lhe conviction th if the bomb represents the apotheosis 
of aggressive instruments is especially marked among the 
crentusts who deve le ped if They know the bomb and its 
power. They also know their own limitations as producers 
of miracles. They are therefore much less sanguine than 
many laymen or military oflicers of their capacity to pro 
vic the instrument which will rob the bomb of its terrors. 
One of the most outstanding among them, Professor J. Rob 
ert Oppenheimer, has express¢ d himself quite forcibly on 
thre ubject 

Lhe pattern ol the use of atomic weapons was set at 
Hiroshima. They are weapons of aggression, of surprise, 
ind of terror. If they are ever used again it may well be by 
the thous: inds , OF perhi ips by the tens of thousands; their 
method of delivery may well be different, and may reflect 
new possibilities of interception, and the Strategy of their 
use may well be different from what it was against an 
essentially defeated enemy. But it is a weapon for aggres 
sors, and the elements of surprise and of terror are as in 
trinsic to it as are the fissionable nuclei.” 

Che truth of Professor Oppenheimer’s statement de 
pends on one vital but unexpressed assumption: that the 
nation which proposes to launch the attack will not need 
to fear retaliation. If it must fear retaliation, the fact that it 
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destroys its opponent's cities some hours or even 
fore its own are destroyed may avail it little. It m 
commence the evacuation of its own cities at 
moment it is hitting the enemy’s cities (to do S 
would provoke a a like move on the « opponent's p 
thus present to retaliation cities which are empty 
success even of such a move woul | depe nd on the 
terval between hitting and being hit. It certainly y 
save the enormous physical plant which is contains 
cities and which over any length of time is indis) 
to the life of the national community. Thus the « 
of surprise may be less important than is gene 
sumed.' 

If the aggressor state must fear retaliation, it w 
that even if it is the victor it will suffer a degree of 
destruction incomparably greater than that suffered 
defeated nation of history; incompar: ably greater, 
than that suffered by Germany in the recent war 
those circumstances no victory, even if guarantee: 


vance—which it never is—would be worth the pric 
threat of retaliation does not have to be one hund 
cent certain; it is sufficient if there is a good chance 
or if there is belief that there is a good chance of 
prediction is more important than the fact. 

The argument that the victim of an attack mig] 
know where the bombs are coming from is almost 1 
posterous to be worth answering, but it has been n 
otten by otherwise responsib le persons that it cani 
wholly ignored. That the geographical location 
launching sites of long-range rockets may remain for 


unknown is conceivellle. “though unlikely, but. that 


identity of the attacker should remain unknown is 1 
modern times conceivable. The fear that one’s c 
might suddenly be attacked in the midst of apparent 


found peace has often been voiced, but, at le — in the 


century and a half, it has never been realized. As adva 


ing technology makes war more horrible, it ‘Is 


the decision to resort to it more depend nt on an elal 


psychological preparation. In international politics 


few things are more certain than that an attack must 


an antecedent hostility of obviously grave character 


cially today, when there are only two or three pow 


the first rank, the identity of the major rival would b 


ambiguous. In fact, as Professor Jacob Viner has p 


out, it is the lack of ambiguity concerning the maj 
which makes the bipolar power system so dangerous 

There is happily little disposition t » believe tl 
atomic bomb by its mere existence and Ae the hor 


I 


plicit in it “makes war impossible. ” In the sense that 


is something not to be endured if any reasonable alte 
remains, it has long been “impossible.” But for th 
reason we cannot hope that the bomb makes war Im] 
in the narrower sense of the word. Even without 
conditions of modern war should have been a su! 
deterrent but proved not to be such. If the atomic 
can be used without fear of substantial retaliation i1 


‘This idea w as first suggested and elaborated by Professor J: 
See his paper: “The Implications of the Atomic Bomb for Int 
Relations,” Proceedings of the American Philosophical Soctet 
No. 1 (January 29, 1946), pp. 53ff. The present writer desir 
point to express his rato al 1d to Professor Viner for nun 
suggestions and ideas gained during the course of several pers 
versations 
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uly encourage aggression. So much the more 
erefore, to take te possible steps to assure that 
al possession of the bomb, should that prove in 
be attended by arrangements to make 


s possible the it the « 


as nearly 
Aggressor who uses the bomb 
it used against him. 

bomb cannot but 
the net a powerful inhibition to aggression. It 
ike relatively little difference if had 


h arrangements are made, the 


one Pp We! 
nbs and were better prepared 
pret than its opponent. It 
in any case undergo incalcu 
struction al life and property. 
ir that there existed in the 
deeper and probably more 
zed revulsion against war than 
other era of history. Under 
rcumstances the breeding of a 
i required a situation combin 
tators of singular irresponsibil 


th a notion among them and 
staffs that 


be both successful and cheap. 


J¢ neral aggression 

ssibility of irresponsible or des 

men again becoming rulers of powerful states can 

der the prevailing system of international politics be 
ut in the future. But it does seem possible to erase 
ea—if not among madmen rulers then at least among 
military supporters—that aggression will be cheap. 

hus, the first and most vital step in any 
ty program for the age of atomic bombs 


American 

is to take 

ures to guarantee to ourselves in case of attack the pos 

of retaliation in kind. The writer in making that 

.ent is not for the moment concerned about who will 

the next war in which atomic bombs are used. Thus 

chief purpose of our military establishment has been 

} win wars. From now on its chief purpose must be to 
them. It can have almost no other useful purpose. 

Neither is the writer especially concerned with whether 

yuarantee of retaliation is based on national or ee 

nal power. However, one cannot be age nme af 
‘bvious fact: for the period immediately ahead, 

t evolve our plans with the knowledge that oe is 
difference between what a nation can do domestically 
wn volition and on its own initiative and what it can 

ith respect to programs which depend on achieving 
ent with other nations. Naturally, our domestic 
s concerning the atomic bomb and the national de 
generally should not be such as to prejudice real 
tunities for achieving world security agreements of 
vhile sort. That is an important proviso and may 
a markedly restraining one. 
e means of international protection for those states 
cannot protect themselves will remain as necessary 
future as it has been in the past.? Upon the security 
rgument has been made that once the middle or small powers 
nic bombs they will have restored to them the ability to resist 
y the aggressions of their great-power neighbors—an ability which 
has well-nigh disappeared. This is of course an interesting 
n on which no final answer is forthcoming. It is true that a 
wer, while admitting that it could not win a war against a great 


could nevertheless threaten to use the bomb as a penalizing 
t if it were invaded. But it is also true that the great-power 
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of such states our own security must ultimately ce pend But 


only a great Stat which has taken the necessary steps iK 


attac k 


R ] ’ 
reducing 


reduce its own direct vulnerability to atomic bomb 
is in a position to offer the necessary support. 
vulnerability is at least one way of reducing temptation to 
And if the al realities make 
reduction ol vulne rs abi lit ty larg ely SVnOnYyMous with presel 
vation of striking power, that is a fact which must be faced 
Under those circumstances 


otential aggressors technologi 
I 


any domestic measures which 


effectively guaranteed such preserva 
tion ol striking power under attack 
would contribute to a more solid basis 
the operation of an international 
security system. 

It is necessary therefore to ¢ xplore 
all conceivable Situations where the 
aggressors fear of retaliation will be 
ita minimum and to seek to « liminate 
nd most obvious such 


the m. | he first a 


situation is that in which the aggressor 
has a monopoly of the bombs. The 
United States has a monopoly today 
but trusts to its reputation for benig 
nity ind what IS More IMpressive 

conspicuous weariness of war to still the perturbations of 

other powers. In any case, 


that special Situation 1S bound to 
be short lived. 


[he possibility of a recurrence ol monopoly 
in the future woul | seem to be r¢ stricted to a Situation in 
which controls for the rigorous suppression of atomic bomb 
production had been imposed by international agreement 
but had been evade d or viol ite d by one powe rw ithout the 


knowledge of the othe rs. to he sure, 


Evasion or violation, 
need not be due to aggressive ce signs It might stem simply 
trom a 


fear that other nations wer« doing likewise and a 


Nevertheless, a situation of 
concealed monopoly would be one of the most disastrou 
mk 1g1Né ib le trom the point ot View ol work pe ace and SseCcul 
ity. It is therefore 


desire to be on the safe sick 


to insist that any 
system for the international control o1 suppression of bomb 


entirely reasonab le 
production should include safeguards promising practic lly 
one hundred per cent effectiveness 

We can conclude that the use of 


secret agen ts to plant 


bombs in all the major cities of an intended victim, exce pt 


in port cities easily accessible to foreign ships, is a mode of 
attack that could hardly commend itself to an aggressor 
Nevertheless, to the degree that such pl: inting « f bombs is 
reasonably possible, . suggests that one side might gain 
before the opening O - hostilities an enormous 
in the deployment of . bombs. Clearly such an 
would contain no 


advant 10¢ 


asc end ncy 


absolute guarantee against retaliation, 


unless the advantage in deployment were associated with a 


marked advantage psychological preparation for resist 


ance. But it is clear also that the relative position of two 
states concerning ability to use the atomic bomb depends 


aggressor coul | make counterthreats concern ng it ndu “A y 
ing the country which had used atomic bombs against it It seems to thi 
writer highly unlikely that a small power would dare threaten use of 
the bomb against a great neighbor which was sure to overrun it quickly 
once hostilities began. It seems, on the contrary, much more likely that 
Denmark's course in the second World War will be widely emulated if 
there is a third. The aggressor will not “atomize” a city occupied by it 
own troops, and the opposing belligerent will hesitate to destroy by suct 
an unselective weapon the cities of an occupied friendly state 
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not alone on the number ol bombs in the possession ot each 
but also on a host of other conditions, including respective 
positions concerning ck ployme nt of the bombs and psycho 
logical preparation against attack 

One ol th 


the rela Ve po ition ol the rival powers in technological 
de velopme nt 


most Important ot those conditions concerns 


partic ularly as it affects the vehicle for carry 
ny thr bombs 
harcl 


DarcdmMent at 


\t present the only instrument for bom 
of over two hundred miles is the 
Ihe rocket 
miles of range is still very much in 


di tances 
with 


thou 


iirplane without crew controlled 


( ipabl inds of 
the hutur | hye experi nce ol the recent Wal indicates that 
in inferior au aerial ce 


long as it Is willing to accept da 


force can usually 


penetrate the 
PCnse 1 its 


high | 


Iso that One ice can he so Superior quantitatively and 
qualitatively in both aerial offense 


OppoMm ni 


ratio Ne ve rthe le SS, the same experience shows 


and defense as to he 


ible t range pract lly undisturbed over the enemy's ter 
ritories while shutting him out largely, even if not com 
pletely, from incursions over its own. While such a dis 
parity is likely to be less importance in a war of atomic 
bombs than it has been in the past, its residual importance 


is by no means insignihcant \nd in so far as the develop 


ment of rockets nullified that type of disparity in offensive 
power, it should be noted that the development ol rockets 
is not likely to proceed at an equal pace among all the larger 
powel One or several will far outstrip the others, depend 


ing not alone on the degree of scientific and engineering 
talent available to each country but also on the effort which 
its yovernment causes to he channeled into such an enter 
prise In any case, the possibilities of an enormous lead on 
the part ot one power in effective use ol the atomic bomb 
ire Insepal ible trom technological development in vehicles 

il rf ist up to a certain common leve I, beyond which addi 


tional ce velo pine nt may matte! little 


[he consequences of a marked disparity between oppo 
nents in the spatial concentration of populations and i 
dustry are left to a separate discussion later in this article. 
But one of the aspects of the problem which might be men 
tioned here : partie ularly as it pertains to the United States, 
is that of hay Ing conce ntrated in a single city not only the 
main agencies ol national government but also the whole 
of the executive branch, including the several successors to 
the presidency and the topmost military authorities. While 
in aggressor could hardly count upon destroying at one 
blow all the persons who might assume leadership in a 
crisis, he might, unless there were considerably greater 
yeographic decentralization of national leadership than ex 
ists at present, do ¢ nough damage with one bomb to create 


compl te contusion in the mobilization of resistance. 


It goes without saying that the governments and popula 
tions of different countries will show different levels of : ap 
prehension concerning the effects of the bomb. It might be 


atomic bombs effective, “the 
ittack for any given target area must be complete.” The 
statement is on a specific and limited target area such as 
or medium size city. For a whole nation containing many cities 
ibsolute standards are obviously inapplicable. The requirements for 
defense would still be far higher than would be 
wdinary TNT bombs, but it would certainly not have to reach 
one hundred per cent frustration of the attack. All of which says little 
than that a nation can absorb more atomic bombs than can a single 


Bet ore msider a detense 


frustration of the 


we can « against 
emphasis in that 
a small 
such 
a “reasonably effective 
the case with « 


more 


city 
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argued that a totalitarian state would be less unre 
would a democracy to see the destruction of its cit 


than viek 1 on a crucial politic: il question. The real 


effect of such a disparity, however—if it actual} 7 
which is doubttul—can easily be exaggerated. For in. cag, 
is the fear of the consequences of atomic bomb attac). ike} 
to be low. More important is the likelihood that tota ria, 
countries can impose more easily on their populatior — tha; 
can democracies those mass movements of people and 


industries necessary to disperse urban concentrati 
Ihe most dangerous situation of all would arise 
failure not only of the political leaders but especially of th 


military nation like our OWN tO a 


authorities of 
the atomic bomb in their thinking and planning. The p 
sibility of such a situation developing in the United Se. 
We are tamiliar with the e 
General Staff, which failed to adjys 

1 advance to the kind of warfare obtaining in 1940 
are other examples, less well-known, which lie muc! 
home. 


is very real and very grave. 
ample of the French 


In all the investigations and hearings on the P, 
Harbor disaster, there has at this writing not yet be: 
tion of a fact which is as pertinent as any that our ships 
were virtually naked in respect to antiaircratt defens 
were certainly naked in comparison to what was considered 
necessary a brief two years later, when the close-in ant 
aircraft Pacha of our older battleships was estimate 
by the then Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance to have ir 
creased by no less than one hundred times! That ac hieve 
ment was in great part the redemption ot past errors 

omission. The admirals who had spent so many of thei 
waking hours denying that the airpl in€ was a grave mena 
to the hattleship h: id never taken the element: iry steps ne 


essary to Vv: ilid: ite their opinions, the steps, that is, a Col 


\ 





An ator 
second 
tude, w 
nation ' 
compar 


ering their ships with as many as they could carry of th 
be ‘st antiaircraft guns ave il; ible. 





Whatever may be the specific changes indicated 
clear that our military authorities will he ive to bestir then 
selves to a Ww holly unprecedented degree in revising military 
concepts inherited from the past. That will not be eas) 
They must be prepared to dismiss, as possibly irrelevant 
experie nce gained the hard way in the recent war, dur ing 
which their ‘performance was on the whole brilliant ratio of 

‘| hus far there has been no public eV idence that \me! | ch 
can military authorities have to think ir Hectec 
terms of atomic warfare. 


begun really 
The test announced with such far 

fare for the summer of 1946, in which some ninety-seven in 
naval vessels will be subjected to the blast effect of atomi \ na 
bombs, to a degree confirms this impression. Presumably t 1a 
the test is intended mainly to gauge the defensive efh f 
of tactical dispersion, since there can be little doubt 


| 
} 


ship of a near burst. Whik 
such tests are certs iinly useful it should be recognized 
outset that they can provide no answer to the basic qi 


consequences to any one 


of the utility of sea power in the future. 

Ships at sea are in any case not among the most : 
of military targets for atomic bomb attack. Thei 
to disperse makes them comparatively wasteful ta 
bombs of such concentrated power ‘and anor 
their mobility makes them practically impossible to | 
super rockets of great range; and those of the Unite: 
Navy at least heave shown themselves able, with the assis 
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An atomic bomb attack that created the kind of destruction which Germany actually underwent in the last year of the 
second World War (a street in Berlin is pictured above), only telescoped in time and considerably multiplied in magni- 
tude, would cause the collapse of metropolitan centers and create varying degrees of disorganization. The idea that a 
nation which had undergone atomic bomb attack would be able to achieve a production for war purposes even remotely 
comparable in character and magnitude to our American production during the last war simply does not make sense. 








f their own aircraft, to impose an impressively high 
of casualties upon hostile planes endeavoring to ap 
h them. But the question of how their own security is 
ted is not the essential point. For it is still possible for 
s to lose all reason for being even if they themselves 
i completel) immune. 

nation which had lost most of its larger cities and thus 
ajor part of its industrial plant might have small use 


Heet. One of the basic purposes for which a navy 


CXISTS IS CO protect the seaborne transportation by which the 
national industry Imports its raw materials and exports its 
battle \Mloreover, with 
out the national industrial plant to service it, the feet 


t 


finished commodities to the lines 


would shortly find itsell without the mean to function 


In a word, the Strategic Issues posed by the atomic bomb 
1946 test and the con 


troversy which will inevitably follow it will no ad ubt 


transcend all tactical issues, and the 


SCTV¢ 
to becloud that basic point 


Outlines of a Defense Program in the Atomic Age 


1AT ARE THI 


CRITERIA BY WHICH WE CAN APPRAIS! 
tic military thinking in the age of atomic bombs? | h« 
n of the answer will depend primarily on whether 
Ce pts as true the seve ral postulates | The powel 
present bomb is such that any city in the world can 
ctively destroyed by one to ten bombs. No ade 
lefense against the bomb exists, and the possibilities 


xistence in the future are exceedingly remote 4 


1946 


[he atomic bomb not only place s an extraordinary 
premium upon the development of new type 
but also yr¢ itly extends the destructive range 
carriers. (4) Superiority in air forces, though 
fective safeguard in itself than superiority in nat 


forces, nevertheless fails to guarantee security.’ One mig] 


The author argues the validity 
chapter of The Absolute W eat 





vO further and say that since none of them is obviously un 


true, no program of military preparedness which fails to 


consider the likelihood of their being true can be regarded 
iS Compre hensive or even re: ison; ib ly adequ: ite 

It is of course always possible that the world may see 
nother major war in which the atomic bomb is not used. 
Ihe awful menace both parties of a reciprocal use of 
the bomb may prevent the resort to that weapon by either 
side; even if it does not prevent the outbreak of hostilities. 


But even So, the shadow ol the atomic bomb would so 


govern the strategic and tactical dispositions of either side 
is to create wholly novel forms of war. The kind of spatial 
cgncentrations of force by which in the past great decisions 
have would be The 
for even if the 
governments were willing to assume responsibility for keep- 


been achieved considered too risky. 


whole economy of wat would be affected, 
ing the urban populations in their homes, the spontaneous 
exodus of those populations from the cities might reach 
such proportions as to make it dificult to service the ma- 
chines of war. The conclusion is inescapable that war will 
be vastly different because of the atomic bomb whether or 
not the bomb is actually used. 

But let us now consider the de gree ot probability inhe rent 
main situations which might follow 
from a failure to prevent a major war. These three situations 


may be listed as follows 


in each ol f the three 


1) a war fought without atomic bombs or other forms 

of radioactive energy; 

a war in which atomic bombs were introduced only 

considerably after the outbreak of hostilities; 

3) a war in which atomic bombs were used at or near 
the very outset of hostilities 


We are assuming that this hypothetical conflict occurs 
ata time when each ol the opposing sides possesses at least 
the “know-how” of bomb production a situation which ap- 
proximates the realities to be expected not more than five 
to ten years he nce. 

Under such conditions the situation described under (1) 
a mutual fear of 
retaliation, perhaps supported by international instruments 


above could obtain only as a result of 
It would not be 


likely to result from the « yperation of an internation: il system 


outlawing the bomb as a weapon of war. 


for the suppression ol bomb production, since such a sys- 
tem would almost certainly not survive the outbreak of < 
major war. If such 


a system were in fact effective at rn 


opening ol hostilities, the situation resulting would be far 


more like ly to fall under 2 than under | > unless the 


war were very short. For the race to get the bomb would 


not be an even one, and the side which got it first in quan 
tity would be under enormous temptation to use it before 
the opponent had it. Of course, it is more reasonable to as 
sume that an international situation which had so far de 
teriorated as to permit the outbreak of a major war would 
have long since seen the collapse ot whatever arrange 
ments for bomb production control had previously been 
imposed, unless the conflict were indeed precipitated by 
an exercise of sanctions for the violation of such a control 
system. 

Thus we see that a war in which atomic bombs are not 
used is more likely to occur if both sides have the bombs in 


quantity from the beginning than if neither side has it at the 
28 





But how likely 

Since the prime motive in refraining from u 
would be fear of retaliation, it is difficult to see why 
of reciprocal use should be strong enough to prevent 


outset or if only one side has it.* 


occur? 


to the bomb without being strong enough to preve 
outbreak of war in the first place. 

Of course, the bomb may act as a powerful deter 
direct aggression against great powers without preve 
the political crises out of which wars generally dey 
In a world in which great wars become “inevitable 
result of aggression by great powers upon weak neig! 
the bomb may easily have the contrary effect. Hitler 
a good many bloodless gains by mere blackmail, in \ 
he relied he: avily on the too obvious horror of moder 
among the great nations which might have opposed 
earlier. A comparable kind of blackmail in the futur: 
actually find its encouragement in the existence o| 
atomic bomb. Horror of its implications is not likely 
spread evenly, at leasi not in the form of overt expres 


rhe result may be a series of faits accomplis eventuatir 


in that final deterioration of international affairs in w! 


war, however terrible, can no longer be avoided. 


Nevertheless, once hostilities broke out, the pressures t 


use the bomb might swiftly reach unbearable proporti: 
One side or the other would feel that its relative posi 


respecting ability to use the bomb might deteriorate as t 


war progressed, and that if it failed to use the bomb whil 
it had the chance it might not have the chance later 
The side which was decidedly weaker in terms of indust 
capacity for war would be inclined to use it in order 


111€ 


on 


} 
ral 


to 


equalize the situation on a lower common level of capacity 


—for it is clear that the side with the more elaborate 


intricate industrial system would, other things being equal 


be more disadvantaged by mutual use of the bomb than 


opponent. In so far as those “other things” 
the disparities involved would also milits ate for the usé 


the bomb by one side or the other. And hovering ove: 


Its 


were not eq jua il, 


f 
( 


+} 
Lie 


situation from beginning to end would be the intolerabl 


fear on each side that the enemy might at any mom 


resort to this dreaded weapon, a fear which might very 
stimulate an anticipatory reaction. 

Some observers in considering the chances of effectiv: 
outlawing the atomic bomb have taken a good deal of « 
fort from the fact that poison gases were not used, or at | 
not used on any considerable scale, 
There is little warrant, however, for assuming that the 
problems are analogous. Apart from the fact that the r 
war presents only a single case and argues little for 
experience of another war even with respect to gas, 

cle: ir th: it poison gas and atomic a represe nt 
wholly different orders of magnitude i 
The existence of the treaty outl: wing gas was import 
but at least equally important was the conviction ii 
minds of the military policy-makers that TNT bomb: 
tanks of gelatinized gasoline—with which the gas | 

would have had to compete in airplane carrying caj 


*One can almost rule out too the possibility that war would b: 
between two great powers where both knew that only one of t 
the bombs in quantity. It is one of the old maxims of power polit 
est une crime de faire la guerre sans compter sur la supériorité, at 
tainly a monopoly of atomic bombs would be a sufficiently clear de 
of superiority to dissuade the other side from accepting the gage 
unless directly attacked. 
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t as effective as gas if not more so. Both sides were 
ot only to retaliate with gas against gas attack but 
utralize with gas masks and “decontamination 
chemicals to which the -y might be exposed. There 
today no comparé able neutralization agent for 

mbs. 

r side in the recent war wished to bear the onus 

tion of the obligation not to use gas when such 

pr romised no particular military advantage. But, 
s, the atomic bomb can scarcely fail to have funda- 

I « decisive effects if used at all. 


That is not to say 
effort to outlaw use of the bomb is arrant non 
nce such outlawry might prove the indispensable 


er of a state of balance which operates against use 
bomb. But without the existence of the state of 
in terms of reciprocal ability to retaliate in kind 
bomb is used—any treaty purposing to outlaw the 

n war would have thrust upon it a burden far heavier 
uch a treaty can normally bear. 

t do these conclusions mean concerning the defense 
itions of a nation like the United States? In answer 
is question, it is necessary first 

ticipate the argument that “the 
lefense is a strong offense,” an 
ment which it is now fashionable 
link with animadversions on the 
Maginot complex.” In so far as this 
rine becomes dogma, it may 
udice the security interests of the 
try and of the world. Although 
trine is basically true as a gen 
proposition, especially when ap 
to hostilities already under way, 
political facts of life concerning 
United States government under 
resent ‘Constitution make it most 
ble that if war comes we will receive the first blow 
r than deliver it. Thus, our most urgent military prob 
; to reorganize ourselves to survive a vastly more de 
tive “Pearl Harbor” than occurred in 1941. Otherwise 
hall not be able to take the offensive at all. 
[he atomic bomb will be introduced into the conflict 
n a gigantic scale. No belligerent would be stupid 
h, in opening itself to reprisals in kind, to use only 
ombs. The initial stages of the attack will certainly 
hundreds of the bombs, more likely thousands of 
Unless the argument of Postulates 2 and 4 (see page 
wholly preposterous, the target state will have little 
of effectively halting or fending off the attack. I 
nses are highly efficient it may down nine planes 
every ten attacking, but it will suffer the destruc 
its cities. That destruction may be accomplished 
y, or it may take a week or more. But there will 
opportunity to incorpor ate the strength residing in 
es, whether in the form of industry or personnel, 
e forces of resistance or counterattack. The ability to 
ick after an atomic bomb attack will depend on the 
to which the armed forces have made themselves in 
ent of the urban communities and their industries 
ply and support. 


proposition just made is the basic proposition of 
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| 
atomic bomb wartare, and It 1S the ONC which our military 


authorities continue consistently to overlook. 


They 
tinue to speak in terms ol peacetime military establishme nts 


which are simply cadres and which : 


Con 


re expected to undergo 

the outbreak of hos 
Therein lies the essence of what may bh« 
thinking Che 
all else 1S that 


an enormous but slow expansion afte 
tilities.' called 
driven 
a military establishment which 
after the has under: 


atomic bomb attack must be prep: ired to fight with the men 


“ preatomic idea which must be 


he me ab ve 


is expected fight on nation gone 
already mobilized and with the equipment already in th 
arsen: ils. And those arse nals must be In caves in the wilde I 
ness. and the 
normal channels of transportation and communication will 
be in unutterable The rural areas and the 


smaller towns, though perhaps not struck directly, will be 


The cities will be vast catastrophe areas, 
contusion. 


in varying degrees of disorganization as a result of the col 
lapse of the metropolitan centers with which their econo 
mies are intertwined. 

Naturally, the disorganization in both 
the struck and nonstruck areas will depend on the degre« 


actual degree ol 


to which we provide beforehand 


against the event. A good deal can 
be done in the way of decentralization 
and reorganization of vital industries 
and services to avoid compl te paraly 
sis of the More 


on this subject later 
that 


will be said 
But the 
a nation which had undergone 


days or weeks ol 


nation. 


idea 


atomic bomb attack 
would be able to achie ve a produc tion 
for war purposes even remotely com 
parable in character and —— 
to American production in 
War II simply does not BM 
‘T he atom bombs must be 
fought with stock piles of arms in finished or semifinished 
state. A superiority in raw materials will be about 
portant as 
War Il 


essential sinew of war. 


Vor ld 
sense 


war ol 


is 1m 
In \\ orld 
yy Id VW 


In gold resources was 


1vO that 


a supe riority 


though it Was not so long is the 
\I] that 1S being presume d he re is the kind 


which (¢ 


of destri 
sermany actually underwent in the last v 
second World War, only te lesc ped in time and \ 
ably multiplied 
held to be prool must 


In the discovery ol hasic errors in th irgument tha 


in magnitude If such a presun 


unduly alarmist, the burden of 


Ge many suffered becau ( ot he inte nority in the 


now well be suffered in 


greatel ce OTCE ind mn 


time, so long as atomic bombs are used, 


even by the 
*General H H Art 
general « ing for the t 
itements like the 
/ if fir 


yutstand 


olesce nce an 
be inadequate te 
herefore, be m« 

ir Force to absorb i 
together with new ide 
Report (page 65) similar remarks 

nnel which, it is presumed, will 
But nowhere in the Ret 
a war which began with an ator 
portunity for the expansion or eves 
sonnel. The same y 
all the pronouncements of top-ranking Army 
their own plans for the future 


and techr 
stilities 


omission, needle 





\nd while the armed forces 
must still prepare against the possibility that atomic bombs 


will not be 


vhich enjoys ail superiority 


used in another War—a situation which might 


px rmiut full mobilization ol the national resources 1n the 


traditional manner—they must be at least equally ready to 


fight a war in which no such grand mobilization is per 
itted 
Ihe forces which will carry on the war after a large-scale 
itomic bomb attack may be divided into three main cate 
ories according to their respective functions. The first 


category will comprise the force reserved for the retaliatory 


titi k with iomic bombs the second will have the mis 


lon of In iding and occupying enemy territory, and the 


third will have the purpose of resisting enemy invasion and 


of organizing relict for devastated areas. Protessional mili 
tary officers will px rhaps be less disturbed at the absence 
ol any di tinction betwee n land, sea, and air torces than 
they will be at the sh irp distinction between offensive and 


defensive functions in the latter two categories. In the past 
or les th 


offensive or the 


it Was mor same army which was either on the 


defensive, depending on its strength and 


on the current fortunes of war, but, for reasons which will 


presently hx mace clear a much sharper distinction he 
tween offensive ind detensive forces seems to be in prospect 
the future 


1 he ores de ley 


ly mbs will h 1vV¢ 


attack with the 
rather sharp 


ited to the retaliatory 


omni to he maintained 


n itional community Its functions must 


slightest by the 


isolation from the 


not be compromised in the demands for 


relict of struck areas. Whether its operations are with air 


craft or rockets or both, it will have to be spread OvVeCT a large 


I uml er ot w icle ly clispe rsed reservations, each ol consider 
ible rea, In whi h the bombs and the Ir Carriers are secreted 
nd as tar as underground 


vossible protected storage 


These reservations should have a completely independent 


vstem of intercommunications, and the commander ol the 
force should have a sufficient autonomy of authority to be 
ible to act as soon as he has < stablished with certainty the 


Ihe 


uprenn command may by then have been eliminated, or 


fact that the country is be Ing hit with atomic bombs. 


its ComMmMuUnICatIONnsS disrupted 


Before discussing the character of the force set apart tor 


the Ob ol invasion, it is necessary to consider whether in 
Vasion and OC upation remain indispensable to victory in an 
irea OF atomic Certain scientists have argued pri 
that a 


bombs would have SO 


energy 
~ 


vately that they are not, nation committing aggres 


ion with atomic paralyzed its op 


ponent as to make invasion wholly superfluous. It might 


he illeged 


to the 


that such an argument does not give due credit 
itomic bomb, since it neglects the necessity of pre 
venting or minimizing retaliation kind. If the exper! 


with the V-1 and V-2 launching sites in World Wat 


inything at all, it indicates that only occupation 


Cran 
| Mmcans 
of such sites will finally prevent their being used. Perhaps 
bomb as 
pared with the and \ 
will make an essential difference in this respect, but it 
should he remembered that thousands of tons ol bombs 
were dropped on those sites \t any it is unlikely that 


the yreatel destructiveness ot the atomic com 


bombs used against the \ 2 sites 


rate, 
any aggressor will be able to count upon eliminating with 


his initial blow the enemy s entire means ot retaliation. 
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lt he knows the location of the crucial areas, he 

to have his troops descend upon and seize them 
But even apart from the question of direct 1 

with atomic bombs, invasion to consolidate the « 

an atomic bomb attack will still be necessary. 

which had inflicted enormous human and materia! ' ‘ 

another would find i 


eliciting trom the latter an pt ee ledgme ‘nt of de in 


upon t intolerable t to stop 
ple mented by a readiness to accept control. Wars. 


words, are fought iO be terminated, and to be te! 
definitely. 
lo be sure, a nation may admit deteat and agree 
pation before its homeland is actually iny aded, ; lap 
nese did. But it by no means follows th it a Wl t| 
Japan was completely defeated strategic: Ih for 
She n ny 


lacked means of retaliation with that particular weapon by 


rule. 
the atomic bombs were used against her. 
was without hope of being able to take aggressive action of 
any kind or of ameliorating her desperate military Position 
to the slightest degree. There Is no reason to supp that 
a nation which had made reasonable preparations for wat 
with atomic bombs would inevitably be in a mood Sul 
render after suffering the first blow. 

An invasion designed to prevent large-scale retaliaticy 
= atomic bombs to any considerable degree would hay: 


» be incredibly swift and sufficiently powerful 


we instantly Moreover, it would hay 


any Opposition. 
to de sce nd in one te ] swoop upon points scatte red thi 


out the length and breadth of the enemy territory Th 


question arises whether such an operation is possible espe 


cially across broad water barriers, against any great pol 


Ww hich i Is not complete ly asleep and which h: IS SIZ ib le rm 





forces at its disposal. It Is cle ir that existing types ot t 
The city 
furnishe 
to disso! 


can be much more easily reorganized to resist the kind 


invasion here envisaged than to enable them to cond 





so rapid an offensive. 

Extreme swiftness of invasion would demand aircraft | 
age: and supply rather than surface vessels guard 
by sez 1 power. But the necessity of speed does not itsell 
create the conditions under which an invasion solely by 
can be successful, especially against large and well 
ized forces deployed over considerable space. In the recen! feult 
war the specialized airborne infantry divisions compris hrough 
very small proportion of the armies of each of the be lig ips d 
ents. The bases from which they were launched wer 
every case relatively close to the objective, and except a! nore pr 
Crete their mission was alw: iVvs to COOper: ate with mu . 
f the 


air forces are relieved by the atomic bomb of the bur en ol d 


larger forces approaching by land or sea. To be sure 
devoting great numbers of aircraft to strategic be nbing : r 
with ordinary bombs, they will be ab le to yr to 


task « 


medium of transport and supply for the wha 


greater extent than heretofore the serving 
should be noticed that the enormous extension of rang 
bombing purposes W hich the atomic bomb makes 
does not apply to the transport of troops and suppl 

such operations distance remains a formidable bar 


lhe invasion and occupation ot country) 


or even chiefly by air would be an incredibly difhici 


great 


even if one assumes a minimum of air Oppositior b 
magnitude of the preparations necessary for such an 
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The city (downtown Chicago is shown above) is a made-to-order target, and the degree of urbanization of a country 
furnishes a rough index of its relative vulnerability to the atomic bomb. Cities like New York and Chicago are not going 
to dissolve themselves by direction from the government, even if they could find areas to dissolve themselves into. 








light make very dubious the chance of achieving the 
| 


ed measure of surprise. It may well prove that the 
Ity of consolidating by invasion the advantages gained 
vn atomic bomb attack may act as an added and per 
lecisive deterrent to launching such an attack, espe 
ince delay or failure would make retaliation all the 
probable. But all hinges on the quality of preparation 
intended victim. If it has not prepared itself for 
bomb warfare, the initial devastating attack will un 
dly paralyze it and make its conquest easy even by a 
nvading force. And if it has not prepared itself for 
irtare its helplessness will no doubt be sufhciently 
nt before the event to invite aggression. 

obvious that the force set apart for invasion o1 
invasion purposes will have to be relatively small, 
But 


nust also be a very large torce ready to resist and 


tely profession il, and trained to the uttermost 


nvasion by the enemy. Here is the place for the 
irmy, though it too must be comprised of trained 
Chere will be no time for training once the atomic 
used. Perhaps the old ideal of the “minute man 
s musket over his fireplace will be resurrected, in 


1946 


suitably modernized form. In anv cast provision must he 


made tor instant mobilization ol trained reserves, tor a 


maximum decentralization of arms and supply depots and 
of tactical authority, and tor tle xibility ol opel won The 


trend toward greater mobility in land forces will have to 
| 


be enormously accelerated, and Strategic concentration 


will have to be achieved in ways which avoid a h oh patial 


\nd it 


the arms, supplies and Vi hich s ol transport mon 


density of military forces must be again 


vended upon af\&e those which ire stockpiled in 
| 


manner as pt ssible 
she yuld 


changes In characte r, equipmen 


traditional armed forces 


how 


and outlook w 


dra ti¢ ire the 
hich the 


must undergo if they are to act a 


he cle; 


\t this point it 


real deterrents to aggression in an age ol bombs 


_ 


Whether or not the ideas prese nted above are entirely valid 


they may perhaps stimulate those to whom OUT military 


rigorous and better-informed 


ounce I 


Security 1s entrusted to a more 
kind of analysis which will reach conclusion 
will no doubt observe 


for the Navi \nd it 


IS indisputable that the traditional conc pt ecul 


In the above discussion the ré ade I 
the abse nce of any conside I ible rol 


! 
y military 
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ity which this country has dé veloped over the last fifty years 
in which the Navy was quite correctly avowed to be our 

of defense 

reconsideration 


first line seem due for revision, or at least for 

For in the main sea power has throughout history proved 
decisive only when it was applied and exploited over a 
and in atomic bomb warfare 


that time may well be lacking. 


period of considerable time, 
Where wars are destined to 
wholly useless. 


(he French naval superiority over Prussia in 1870 did not 


be short, s superior sea power may prove 
prevent the collapse of the French armies in a few months, 
1940 prevent 
an even qule ke I conque st ol F rance—one which might very 


we I] have ended the war. 


nor did Anglo-French naval superiority in 


World War II was in fact destined to prove the conflict 
in which sea power reached the culmination of its influence 
on history The air wars and the one which 


saw the most titanic battles ot all time on land was also the 


greatest of 
greatest of naval wars. It could hardly have been otherwise 
in a war which was truly global, where the pooling of 
resources of the great \llies depended upon their ability 
to traverse the ' American 
men and materials played a decisive part in remote theaters 


highways of the seas and where 


which could be reached with the requisite burdens only by 
ships [hat pe riod of greatest influence of sea power CO 
incided with the emergence of the United States as the un- 
rivaled first sea power of the world. But in many respects 
all this mighty power seems at the moment of its greatest 


glory to have become redundant. 

Yet certain vital tasks may remain for fleets to perform 
One function which a 
superior fleet serves at every moment of its existence—and 


even in a war of atomic bombs. 
which therefore requires no time for its application—is the 
defense of coasts against seaborne invasion. Only since the 
available to us the ob 
German High Command, 
has the public been made aware of something which had 


surrender of Germany, which made 


servations of members of the 
previously been obvious only to close 
that it was the 
Royal Navy even more than the RAF 
which kept Hitler from leaping across 
the Channel in 1940. The RAF was 
too inferior to the Luftwaffe to have 


students of the war 


stopped an invasion by itself, and was 
important largely as a means of pro- 
tecting the ships which the British 
would have interposed against any 
Invasion atte mpt. 

We have 
were essential to the execution of any 
invasion plan, the invader would be 
obliged to depend mainly if not ex 
clusively on transport by air. But we also observed that the 
difficulties in the way of such an ente rprise might be such 
as to m: ike it quite impossib le of achieveme nt. F or the over- 
seas movement of armies of any size and especially of their 
larger arms and supplies, seaborne transportation proved 
quite indispensable even in an area when gigantic air forces 
had been built up by fully mobilized countries over four 
years of war. The difference in weight-carrying capacity 
between ships and planes is altogether too great to permit 
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noticed that if swiftness 





us to expect that it will become militarily snip 
fifty years or more.” A force which is able to keep t! 
from using the seas is bound to remain for a long 
e normously important defense against overseas 1n\ 
However, the defense of coasts against seaborn« 

is something which powerful and superior air f 
also able to carry out, though perhaps somewhat | 
ably. If that were the sole function remaining 
Navy, the maintenance of huge fleets would ha 
justified. One must consider also the possible ( 
value of a fleet which has atomic bombs at its disp. 


The atomic bomb enormously extends the effective +n 
of bombing aircraft, and even today the cities o! 
great power are inside effective bombing range of pla: 
based on the territories of any other great power. Th, 
future development of aircraft will no doult make bombin 
at six and seven thousand miles range even more [casi 
than it is today, and the aay toward even her 
cruising altitudes will ultimately bring planes above the 
levels where weather hazards are an important barrier 
long flights. The ability to bring one’s planes relatively 
close to the target before launching them, as naval carrier 
forces are able to do, must certainly diminish in military 
But it will not wholly cease to be important 
even for atomic bombs. Apparently today’s carrier-born 
aircraft cannot carry the atomic bomb, but no one 
predict that they will remain unable to do so. And if the 
emphasis in vehicles is shifted from aircraft to long-rang 
rockets, there will again be an enormous advantage in ev. 
ing one’s missiles close to the target. It must be remembered 
that in so far as advanced bases remain useful for atomic 
bomb attack, navies are indispensable for their security 
and maintenance. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the fact that a fleet at 
sea is not easily located and even less easily destroyed. Th 
ability to retaliate if attacked is ce tainly enhanced by hai 
ing a bomb-launching base which cannot be * 

map. A fleet armed with atomic bombs 

which had disappeared into the vast 
ness of the seas during a crisis would 
be just one additional element to giv: 
pause to an aggressor. It must, how 
ever, be again repeated that the pos 
session of such a fleet or of advanced 
bases will probably not be essential « 
the execution of bombing missions at 
extreme ranges. 

If there should be a war in which 
atomic bombs were not used—a possi 
bility which must always . taken 
into account—the fleet would retain 
all the functions it has ever exercised 

We know also that there are certain policing oblig re 
entailed in various American commitments, especially th that 
of the United Nations Organization. The idea of using 
atomic bombs for such policing operations, as some have 
advocated, 


importance. 


is not only callous in the extreme but stupid. 
Even general bombing with ordinary bombs is the worst 
possible way to coerce states of relatively low military power, 


"See Bernard Brodie, A Guide to Naval Strategy, 
Princeton University Press, 1944, p. 215. 
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bines the maximum of indiscriminate destruction 
\inimum of direct control.* 
rate, if the United States retains a strong navy, 
ubt will, we should insist upon that navy retain 
iximum flexibility and adaptability to new condi 
public can assist in this process, by examining 
iny effort of the service to freeze nav: 11 armaments 
uantitative levels, for there is nothing more dead 
technological progress especially in the navy than 
tenance in active or reserve commission of a num 
ips far exceeding any current needs. It is not pri 
question of how much money is spent or how 
is Poors he but rather of how efficiently 
nd manpower are being utilized. Money spent on 
in commission ships built for the last war is money 
‘ight be devoted to additional research and exper! 


iInpow er 


n, and existing ships discourage new construction. 

matter, money spent on maintaining a huge navy 
ps money taken from other services “and other in 
nts of defense which may be of far greater relative 
ince in the es rly stages of ; 
een in the past. 


1 future crisis than they 


The Dispersion of Cities as a Defense Against the Bomb 


\We have seen that the atomic bomb drastically alters the 
ince ol distance between rival powers. It also raises 
first order of importance as factor of power the 

spatial arrangement of industry and population 
€ ach country. The enormous concentration of power 
individual tht irreducible below a certain high 

xcept through deliberate and purposeless wastage 
ficiency, is such as to demand for the full realization of 
power targets in which the enemy’s basic strength is 
arably concentrated. Thus, the city 
target, and the degree of urbanization of a 


is a made-to 
country 
s a rough index of its relative vulnerability to the 


\nd since a single properly aimed bomb can destroy a 
f 100,000 shout as effectively as it can one of 25,000, 
bviously an advantage to the attacker if the units of 

( 100,000. 

ifter all a fairly integrated community in terms of 

If half to twothirds of 


are combined into units of Moreover, a 


ervices and transportation. 
1 is obliterated, one may count on it that the rest of 
ty will, under prevailing conditions, be effectively 
d. Thus, the more the population and industry of 
ire concentrated into urban areas and the larger in- 
are the 


lly those concentrations become, the fewer 


bombs necessary to effect their destruction.’ 
has been a good deal of confusion between automaticity and 
in the executions of sanctions. Those who stress the importance 
1g military pressure to bear at once in the case of aggression 
ile really less concerned with having sanctions imposed quickly 
re with having them appear certain. The atomic bomb gives 
ty for quickness of military response a wholly new meaning, but 
s of aggression with which the UNO is now set up to deal, 
bs are not likely to be important for a long time. 
respect the atomic bomb differs markedly from the TNT bomb, 
much smaller radius of destruction of the latter. The amount 
tion the TNT bomb accomplishes depends not on what is in 
locality but on what is in the immediate proximity of the 
tory of given size requires a given number of bombs to destroy 
ss of the size of the city in which it is situated. To be sure, 
count for more in a large city, but from the point of view 
nder there are certain compensating advantages in having thc 
be defended gathered in large concentrations. It makes a good 
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The feasibility of building adequate air-raid shelters (a sta- 
tion of the London underground transformed into an emer- 
gency hospital is shown above) against the atomic bomb 
is more than dubious when one considers that the New 
Mexico bomb caused powerful earth tremors of an un- 
precedented type lasting twenty seconds. Moreover, the 
ventilation of deep shelters which would require the shut- 
ting out of dangerously radioactive gases, is considered 
by some scientists to be a practically insuperable task. 








In 1940 there were in the United States five cities with 
1,000,000 or more inhabitants Los \nge le 


, nine 


one of which 

1S spread out over more than 400 square miles 
between 500,000 and 1,000,000, 
tween 250.000 500.000. 
and 250,000, 
and 100,000 population. 


cities 
cities be 

100.000 
Q OOO 


twenty three 


between 


be tween 


htty-hve 
and one hundred and seven 
Thus, ninety 
cities with a populat ion of 100,000 and over, and these con 
tained approximately twenty-nin« ee cent of our total popu 
lation. 


and 


there were two 


Reaching down to the level of 50,000 or more. the 


number of cities is increased to 199 a the population con 
tained in the m 1S increased t some thirty four pel cent 
Naturally, the proportion of the nation’s factories contained 
in those 199 cities is far greater than the proportion ot the 
population. 

his ratio of urban to 


is a considerably non 


urban population than is to be found in any other great 


higher 


power except Great Britain. Regardless of what interna 


tional measures are undertaken to cope with the 
bomb menace, the United States cannot 


complacent about it. 


atom 
afford to remain 


This measure of vulnerability, to be 


deal easier the effective deployment of fighter patrols and antiaircraft gu 
But the latter advantage does not count for much in the case of aton 
bombs, since it is practically hopeless to expect fighter plan« 


r 
aircraft guns to stop atomic attack so completely as to save the 





ure must be jualified by 1 host ol other considerations, 

uch as the architectural character of the cities,'” the man 

ner in ihe h thre V ar individually laid out, and above all 

the degree of interd pendence of industry and services be 

n different parts ol the individual city, between the 

ind its hinterland, and between the different urban 

rea | h citv i together with its hinterland, an eco 

nomic and social organism with a character somewhat 
listinct from other comparable organisms 

\ number of students have been busily at work evolving 


plan tor the d per i| of our cities and the resettlement of 


Our population ind industries in a 


av 


| lev ' } 
manner calculated t » reduce the num 


ber of casualtic ind the amount ol 4 


tion that a given num 


} 


ber of atomic bombs can cause In 


their most drastic rorm these plans, 


many of which will shortly reach the 
public eve, involve the redistribution 
! our urban = concentrations into 
linear Or cellular cities 

[he linear or “ribbon” city is one 
vhich is very much longer than It Is 
vic with { industric S ind services 


is Wwe I] 1 population distributed ilong 
entire length OF two cities occupy 
Ing nin qu ire mile ‘. the one which Was one mile wide and 
nine long would clearly suffer less destruction from one 
itomic bomb, however perfectly aimed, than the one which 
| 


is three mil quar Phe principle of the cellular city, 


on the other hand, would be realized if a city of the same 


nine-square miles size were dispersed into nine units ol 
ibout one square mile each ind situated in such a pattern 
that each unit was three to five miles distant from another 

Such “planning” seems to this writer to show a singular 


lack of appreciation ol the forces which have given birth 


» Our CItk ind caused them to expand and multiply 
[here are always important geographic and economic rea 
ons for the birth and growth of a city and profound po 
litical and social resistance to interference with the results 
of “natural” growth. Cities like New York and Chicago 
ire not going to dissolve themselves by direction from the 
movernment, even 1 they could find areas to dissolve the m 
elves int \s a linear city New York would be as long 


thre tale I Pennsylvania, ind would certainly have no 


I fi \ » Amer ) and Japanese cities in vulnerability 

k tionably been exaggerated. Most commen 

‘ t flerence forget the many square miles of predomi 

“ be found in almost any American city 

An “ ‘ al 1 with the pictures of ferro-concrete build 
‘ n tl nidst of otherwise total devastation 

H Nag ki will not be comforted by Dr. Philip Morri 

’ McMahon Committee on December 6, 1945 

Db M \ pected both cities, testihed that the interiors of 
y A piet vy destroved and the people in them kille | 
Brick ling ted t, and even steel-frame buildings with brick 
“ \ xt v vulnerable Ot those people within a thousand 
yards of t blast e added bout one in every house or two escaped 
f blast or burn. But they died anyway from the effects of the 

\ tted at ft instant of expl $10n He expre ssed himself as con 

\ ! 1 citv sin itlarly bombed would be is badly dan 

Japanese city, though it would look less wrecked from the air 
N loubt Dr. Morrison is exaggerating in the opposite direction 
Ot isly t t be considerable difference among structures in 
their capacity to withstand blast from atomic bombs and to shelter the 
neople within th But that difference is likely to make itself felt mostly 
in the periphereal portions of a blasted area. Within a radius of one mile 
m the center f burst it is not likely to be of consequence 








organic meaning as a city. “Solutions” like the 
only politically and socially unrealistic but phys 
possible. 

Nor does it seem that the military benefits we 
all commensurate with the cost, even if the prog: 
physically possible and politically feasible. We 
way of estimating the absolute limit to the nu 
bombs which will be available to an attacker, but 
that unless production ot atomic bombs 1S drastic 
ited o1 completely suppressed by international ag 
the number available in the world will progress 

rapidly and involve infinitely) 

= ol production and use than 
current dissolution or realig: ( 
cities designed to offset that 
cation. If a city three mik 
can be largely destroyed by ( 
aimed bomb, it will require 01 f popt 
well spaced bombs to destroy l I 0 
city nine miles long and o1 
wide. And the effort require: u 
ducing and delivering the 1 n 
bombs is infinitesimal comp 
that involved in converting 
city into a linear one. 

Unquestionably an invul: 


home front is beyond price, but there is no hope ot gai frre 
such a thing in any case. What the city-dispersion-plan: 7 1 
are advocating is a colossal effort and expenditure (estimat they sl 
by some of them to amount to three hundred billions 
lars and a ruthless suppression ot the inevitable resistal \\ 
to such dispersion in order to achieve what is at | the res 
marginal diminution of vulnerability. No such prog: 
the slightest chance of being accepted. rreatel 
However, it is clear that the United States can be n ngly 1 
good deal less vulnerable to atomic bomb attack than it enc 
present that such reduction can be made great en g| UO 
count as a deterrent in the calculations of future agg f our 
sors, and that it can be done at immeasurably less ec IV 
and social cost and in a manner which will arouse fa: So | 


resistance than any of the drastic solutions described 
But first we must make clear in our minds what ou: n 
are. Our first purpose, clearly, is to reduce the lik 
that a sudden attack upon us will be sO paralyzing 
effects as to rob us of all chance of effective resistance. A D 
we are interested in sustaining our power to retaliate ] u 
marily to make the prospect ol aggression much | 
tractive to the aggressor. In other words, we wish to | g 
our vulnerability in order to reduce the chances 
being hit at all. Secondly, we wish to reduce the 1 ' 
of casualties and of material damage which will resu 
an attack upon us of any given level of intensity 
These two ends are of course intimately interrelat 
they are also to a degree distinguishable. And it i 
sary to pursue that distinction. We should notice 
while most industries are ultimately convertible 
cable to the prosecution of war, it is possible to dis: 
between industries in the degree of their immed 
dispensability for war purposes. Finally, while in: 
attract population and vice versa, modern means 0! 
portation make possible a locational flexibility betv 
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nd those people who service it and whom it serves 
would seem that the first step In reducing OUI 
\ ulne rability IS to catalog the industries espec ially 


a Te la 


lI proportion ot the total and to move them oul 


diately necessary to atomic bomb warfare 


ties entirely. Where those industries utilize massive 

Se plants should as far as possible be broken up 
Involved in such a movement would be 
he 


ss of remaining industries can be left where they 


ler units 


] 
r forces which directly service those industries 


n the cities, but the population which remains 
m can be encouraged, through the further devel p 
suburban building, to spread over a greater amount 

Whole areas deserving to be condemned in any 

uld be converted into public parks or even airfields 
portant element in reducing casualties is after all 
shape of the andividual city but the spatial density 
lation within it 


! 
thermore, the systems providing essential services 


those supplying Ol distributing food, fuel, water, 
unications, and medical care, could and should be 
ged geographic lly. Medical services, for example, 
be concentrated not merely within cities but in pal 


Lhe 


t govern the relocation of services within the cities is 


sections of those cities conception which 
hich has long been familiar in warship design—com 
entation \nd obviously where essential services for 
rural areas are unnecessarily concentrated in cities, 
should be moved out of them. That situation pertains 
lly to communications 
uuld be desirable also to initiate a series of tests on 
sistance of various kinds of structures to atomic bomb 
It might be found that one type of structure has far 
resistance than another without being correspond 
more costly. If so, it would behoove the government 
courage that kind of construction in new building 
1 long period of years, the gain in resistance to attack 
urban areas might be considerable, and the costs 
ved would be marginal 
» far as safeguarding the lives of urban populations IS 
ned, the above suggestions are meaningful only for 
nitial stages of an attack. They would permit a larger 
ber to survive the initial attacks and thereby to « ngage 
lives 


exodus from the cities by which alone their 


be safeguarded And the preparation for such an 
1S would involve a Vast program tor the construction 
porary shelter in the countryside and the planting ol 


What we 


t is the dispersal not of cities but of air-raid shelters 


yency stores ot food would th n have ne 


e writer is he r¢ presenting Mmec4°re ly some gene! 1 prin 


which might he considered In any plan tor reducing 


neral vulnerability. Obviously, the actual content of 
1 plan would have to be derived from the findings ol 
ve study by experts in a rather large number ol 


helds. It is imperative, however, that such a stud) 


under Way at once Lhe COUNTY Is ibout to launch 


great construction program both for dwellings and 


Nk \\ 


Phe « pportunities thus attor 


expanding industries sources ol powel 


created by new dams 


] 


‘vulnerability control” are tremendou ind should not 


pe rmitted to slip way it least not WV ith Mt INTENSIVE 


of their feasibility 


L hose who h VC heen predicting 
| 


ILOMIC bombs and upW urd will ho doubt look 


bor they wil 


] 
VOCTWU he Med 


diced eve upon these speculations 
country so struck will not merely be 
il] practical purposes will vanish LT hose are 
struck will be covered with clouds of radioactiy 
which all living beings will p rish 


No doubt the re is 


be SO overwhelming is tO Vi id 


| possibility that an initial 

ll opportunity Ot resistane 
O! retaliation, regardless ol the pre rutlONS taken n th 
target state Not ll eventualities can be pro ided against 
But pre pal won to launch such in attac k Wi uld h ive to b 


il] chances of 


ttl \ | wceomM the 


on so gigantic a scale as to eliminate surprise 


\loreover, while there Is pe rh ips li thought 


that the lethal ettect 
ably ar laved, the idea \\ il] not he \ 


Is yene!l lly consid | 
1 he 


horrible the results of atta the mor ‘ he 


of radioactivity 


ston the VOT Ol 
more 
deterred by even a marginal chance of retali 

Finally, one can scarcely assume that the wv 


Oridd V i ¢ 


ICQ UI cent in the ICCUINU 


main either long lonorant Of o1 
] 
kpiles 


lations of such vast stocl 
international organization should prove inadequate to Cop 


or atom hy mbs | ( l ting 


with the problem of controlling bomb producti n 


would he premature to predict that it vill pr ve in idequat 

rable official 

Board of Consultant 
] 


1\ compe tition in such 


ind publ reg 
of Mar 


or) 


especially in view of the fave 
tion accorded the 
16. 1946 pro 


certainly bring new forces into the picture 


1runawW 


the writel has been unde no 
quacy ot 1 pure lv military solut 


Concern with the efliciency 


] ] 
obviously inadequate in itsell 


lem of the itomk bomb In 


] 
mental 


| 


l 
reducing tl 


wer the more fund 
war or at least ol 
clearly defeats it purpose 
true, but it is a truth which 
ever before. Nations can still 
wrmed strength from st 

tion so colossal 


if ilso remains (true 


for its own detens« 





What the Atom Bomb Would Do to J; 


By Robert Littell 


\VHAT WOULD HAVE HAPPENED IF ONE OF THE ATOMIC 
bombs we dropped on Japan had been used on New York? 
Specifically, on the Empire State 

| asked thi 


rell, who wa 


Building? 

question of Major General Thomas F. Far- 
econd-in-comm: ind to Major General Leslie 
RK. Grove on the atomic-bomb oeagh and officially in 


pected the cat istrophic damage done » Hiroshima and 


Nagasaki 


If fused correctly,” General Farrell said, “one of those 
bombs could blow the Empire State Building to hell. There 
might ly tew Hoors above the 
And it’s also 


W here ome 


1 sort of stump left for 
ground, but it would be completely unlivable. 
po ible, if the \ 
wanted it to, that it would push the whole upper part of 
the Empire State Building right over.” 


largest preatomic bombs could have done anything remotely 


quite bomb went off exactly 


Not even one of our 


comparable 

Many experts, scientific, medical and military, surveyed 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Among them were 
| 14 technicians of the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey, who 


the damage 


que stioned, measured and took photographs on the spot 
\s a result of their elaborate 
tudies, they can judge pretty accurately what such a bomb 
would do to cities elsewhere in the world. 
and often vi 


lor pe riods up to two months 
Unanimously, 
lently, the experts take issue with Major de 
if dropped on New York or Chi 
cago, one of these bombs would have done no more damage, 
and killed no more people, than a ten-ton blockbuster. 
And they believe that Major de Seversky’s article danger 


ously minimized the menace of atomic bombing and tended 


Seversky § estimate 


to lull people into a false sense of security at a critical time. 

Over Hiroshima and Nagasaki the bombs were purposely 
exploded rather high in the air, in order to subject as wide 
an area as possible to the crushing waves of pressure from 
the blast. ‘The center of the explosion was perhaps two thou 

ind feet up—the exact height is secret. Even at that dis 
tance from the explosion, some reinforced concrete build 
ings were totally destroyed, among them a prison with eight 
inch walls. Other concrete buildings a little farther away 
had their upper stories bashed in. Multistory brick build 
ings were flattened out up to a mile; one-story brick build 
ings up to a mile and a half. At Nagasaki, factory chimneys 
were displaced, cracked or ove turned up to four thousand 
feet. Some barracks collapsed at four and a half miles. At 


*From The Reader's Digest, May, 1946. Copyri 
Digest Association 


ght 1946, by The Read- 


‘See “de Seversky on the Atom Bomb,” Infantry Journal, May, 1946, 
ind “Atomic Bomb Hysteria,” The Reader's Digest, February, 1946. 


seven miles, ten per cent ol the glass was broken 
glass was broken up to twelve miles. 

When we raise our eyes to the proud towers of Ai 
city sky lines, it is easy to believe that they are far less 
able than the flimsy cities of the Japanese. It is easy 
get that nine tenths or more of even our greatest Cit 
composed of low brick, masonry or wooden buildi 
much stronger than those which crumbled at Hi: 
and N: wasaki. 

General Farrell, now back at his former job as 
Engineer of the New York State Department of | 
Works, has been a construction man for most of | 
tinguished career. When I asked him to enlarg: 
what would happen in New York, he replied: “It 
atomic bomb were detonated at the right height al 
typical New York City area, I believe that the rad 
severe blast damage alone would be a mile or more.” T| 
means over three square miles of dwellings crushed o1 
unlivable for whatever inhabitants survived. 

But wouldn’t our great oflice builc lings withstand the 
blast? With Dr. Philip Morrison, a physicist on the 
of the laboratory at Los Alamos, New Mexico, whe: 
bomb was assembled, I sat g azing out on the canyon 
midtown New York street. “Ame rican skyscrapers,” he 
“look stronger than they are. They are made of song — 
panel of brick and stone facing, each panel resting wv 
a frame of steel. If an atomic bomb. Nagasaki model, \ 
off in the air near by, these buildings would Bad 
panels of facing as a tree sheds its leaves, killing or wour 
ing the people inside, blocking the streets with rub! } 
And if the bomb went off near enough the ground, 1! 
bricks and stone would become artillery.” 

General Groves, in hearings before Senator Brien M 
Mahon’s Special Committee on Atomic Energy, was asked 
what the bomb would do to Washington. 
the center of the Pentagon 


“Tf dropp: d lI 
oe he answered, “there wouldn't 
be any Pentagon left.” And General Groves ought to know 
for he supervised the Pentagon’s construction. “Tf dropped 
in what would probably be the goal of any enemy,” he went 
on, “so that it hit on the federal triangle and the offi 
the Gov ernment, it w ould destroy an area mé iybe two miles 
in diameter.” In other words, it would probably cause 
enough damage and kill enough people to make the ‘ 
ernment of the United States put up a sign, “Close 
Repairs.” 

In his Digest article, Major de Seversky refused to believ: 
that a revolution in military science had taken place, and 


asserted that the effects of the bombs dropped on Hiros' 


4 
3 





Major de Seversky's debunking of the effects of the atom bombing of Nagasaki and Hiroshima gets an cble 


reply from experts who maintain that de Seversky himself is guilty of ‘‘doing violence to ascertainable fac's.” 
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yasaki had been “wildly exaggerated.” He was 
by the contrast between what he saw and what 
|” unofficial accounts had led him to expect. There 
bald spot” where matter had been “vaporized in 
kling of an eye.” The blast could not have been 
" for concrete buildings were “structurally in 
e damage and casualties were caused by “fire, just 
d secondary fires at that, not fires set by the direct 
the bomb. 
is last complaint the experts reply, “So what? Fire 
10 novelty, but it did the job. The bomb was dropped 
ng g calculations based on detailed studies of the tar 
a Japanese construction. The result Major de Sever 
ind so disappointing was precisely the result in 
The Hiroshima bomb was fused to explode, and 
plode, at such a height as to flatten the maximum 
r of Japanese wooden houses, which then took fire. 
loding the bomb near the ground, such weird effects 
orization could have been produced, more concrete 
lings could have been smashed, a small area could have 
anol to a crisp by direct heat from the bomb. But 
vould have been wasteful, pointless. We were not 
ut to create ‘bald spots’ and other tonsorial effects on the 
Japanese landscape. We were out to end a war. And we did. 
Wit h two bombs. If that won’t impress Major Seversky, 
n he’s the kind of man who will find fault with dooms 
re 
Major de Seversky, the experts believe, viewed all too 
y devastation which had caused an empire. to sur 
ler. They point out that erry he did not see the 
ng concrete school building, 2,400 feet from zero point, 
vith half of its two upper stories crushed in by the blast. 
Nor another building, down the concrete walls of which 
ons i] zigzag cracks show how the whole structure suf 
ed a gigantic push. He does not mention the twenty-one 
concrete buildings close to the blast at Nagasaki, four of 
h were destroyed, ten of which were structurally dam 
His findings omit the fact that many Japanese build 
ngs are more strongly built than any similar buildings in 
United States, in order to withstand frequent earth 
s. He saw flagpoles, air-raid sirens and other frail 
ts undamaged by blast or heat, but he did not see the 
ty flagpoles that were bent, or the paint, glazed by 
from the bomb’s flash, on a gas tank 6,500 feet from 
the scorched vegetation on hills seven thousand 
om zero. 


ik | ok 


Major de Seversky’s opinion that if dropped on a large 
American city one of “would have done no 
than a ten-ton blockbuster” seems to the ex 
perts grotesque on the face of it. Such a blockbuster would 
contain little more than five tons of TNT, while the atomic 
bomb released energies equal to the forces loosed by the 
explosion of twenty thousand tons of TNT. 

[ looked at the photograph of that ponderous Nagasaki 
school with half of its two top stories smashed in at 2,400 
feet, and asked General Farrell what 
do in New York. 

“A blockbuster,” he said, “is by definition a bomb that can 
‘bust’ a whole city block. That’s four acres. Let’s be gene! 
ous and assume that the ten-tonner fell at an intersection 
in a typical low-building area and ‘busted’ or severely dam 
aged sixteen acres. That's one fortieth of a square mile. If 
detonated on the ground among the same kind of buildings, 


these bombs 
more di im ige 


a blockbuster would 


an atomic bomb—speaking conservatively—would do at least 
eighty times as much damage as a blockbuster; if exploded 
at the proper height in the air, at least 120 times as much.’ 

Dr. Morrison thought the atomic bomb would do at least 
one hundred times, perhaps three hundred or a thousand 
as a bloc kbuster. Professor H. I 
Bowman, a civil engineer on the staff of the USSBS, put 
the atomic bomb at one hundred to two hundred times more 
effective than a blockbuster even against flimsy Hiroshima 
Paul H. Nitze, USSBS, considered 
Major de Seversky’s statement “completely out of the realm 
of any reasonable relationship.” 

In contrast with the thousands of man-hours of investi 
gation and calculation by the 114 USSBS e xperts in Hiro 
shima and Nagasaki, Major de Seversky admits that he 
made no calculations, and was in each city two days, “not 
time enough, of course,” as he told the Senate Committee, 
for “a detailed study.” 

Major de Seversky’s Digest article urged us to make our 
dec isions 


times, as much damage 


vice chairman of the 


ascertainable facts.” 
he experts reply that Major de Seversky is himself guilty 
of doing violence to the facts, 


“without doing violence to 


and that misinformation on 


the subject of the atomic bomb 


pec uliarly dang rous 
as he said—do an Amer 
ican city no more harm than a blockbuster, we afford 
to shrink our fears down from their nightmare size, 


For if the Hiroshima bomb would 
can 
and 
crawl back under the eiderdown of fatuous complacency, 


a world which this 


global law 


and be less determined to fashion 
fearful weapon will be controlled by 


kok 


Corroboration 


Ten well-placed bombs of the Nagasaki type would eliminate 
| New York! as a contributor to the national economy, whether for 
peace or war, and convert it instead into a catastrophe area in dire 


need of relief from outside. 


If the figure ot ten bombs be ch. illenged. 


it need only be said that it would mz ike very little difference militarily 
if twice that number of bombs were required. Similarly, it would be 
a matter of relative indifference if the power of the bomb were so 
increased as to require only five to do the job.—Bernarp Bropte in 


The Absolute Weapon. 
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BATTLE THE ARCTIC Biers. 
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Rations and fuel were parachuted to the tiny column from four C-47s and seven Noorduyn Norsemen. After drop- 
ping their loads the planes would circle overhead to insure that the supplies had safely reached their destination. Her 


froz 


Not all of the journey was made by snowmobile. Certain tasks could only be accomplished by the Doughboy’s time- 
honored method of locomotion. These men are walking over ground which is frozen solid several hundred feet deep 
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or under woh conditions eleven 
tank- -e snowmobiles left Churchill, Mani- 
toba eee. After fighting snow and 
cold { eighty days and 3,000 miles, the ex- 
pedition, manned by a picked group of Cana- 
dian Army technicians, ground to a halt at 
Grand Prairie, Alberta, 250 miles from its 
announced goal of Edmonton. The snow- 
mobiles did well until they hit the gravel of 
the Alaska Highway, when their engines be- 
came fouled with dust and the heat in the 










= € 


» Bcabins became unbearable. (Photos by Gil- 
. BB bert A. Milne from Black Star.) 





Colonel Patrick Baird, Canadian Army, Musk-Ox com- 
mander, confers with Major A. A. Wallace. The officers are 
wearing warm pile-lined parkas with fur-trimmed hoods. 





Musk-Ox personnel obtained their drinking water by 
thawing snow on gasoline stoves. They slept in eskimo- 
type snow houses, like the one shown in the background. 


Here snowmobiles pull trailers loaded with gasoline, oil, rations, sleeping bags and nylon-lined tents over the 





frozen surface of Hudson Bay. The vehicles were originally designed for a proposed Allied invasion of Norway. 





A modern, mechanized version of the dog-team; the performance of the snowmobile is a military secret. For the expedi- 
tion all armor-plating was removed. The aluminum hood was added to earlier models for protection against the wind. 





Snow houses built by men experienced in living under Arctic conditions Winterized oil flowed freely at 45 degrees 
provided quarters where crews could cook and sleep in relative comfort. below zero. Ordinary oil was frozen solid Clothi 
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Maps were carefully checked before an air-drop. 


Rations were packed with infinite attention to detail. Each 
Supplies were precious and an error could be serious. 


carton was weighed and tagged to indicate its contents. 


Clothing included woolen mitts, underwear, socks, battle- 


Gasoline and oil were parachuted to the expedition 
dress, ski cap, pile-lined jacket, and wool-lined pants. 


in large steel drums, each plainly tagged and graded. 


A hot meal and a rest in a warm snow house came as welcome relief after a ride in the unheated snowmobiles. 


a dk 





Seventh of a Series 





"Tass along the Buck 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 





What's the difference between constitutional psychopaths 
who run away from being made to fight and the 


fighter who turns out to be a constitutional psychopath? 





[HE FOUR-MOTORED PLANE IN WHICH RALPH BING AND I 
had crossed the Atlantic banked slightly for a slow, wide 
turn and then leveled off again. Peeking over my shoulder 
through the small window behind me I could see nothing 
but mist and fog swirling by. We. were in a world of 
moisture with no sky, no horizon and, worst of all, no good 
mother earth in sight. And we didn’t have enough gasoline 
to go on torever! 

\ll the passengers sat quietly in their aluminum bucket 
seats with that distant, preoccupied look of people com 
muning with themselves—and possibly saying a silent 


p iver two on the sick Over the forward door ot the 


cabin a red lighted sign warned us not to smoke and to 
kee p our satety belts fastened 

Cookie, where did you say we were going to land?” 

Prestwick,” I tried to keep my voice at a normal pitch 
but my mouth and throat were so dry the word came none 
ton cle rly 

Ralph cast a swift glance through his own little window. 


“You wouldn't want to bet on it, would you?” 


42 


Before | could frame a suitable reply the nose of the plane 
tilted downward. We all looked out eagerly and hopefully 
he solid well of mist was changing to streamers. Beloy 
was a smudge of brown, then green. A house flashed be 
neath us, some trees; the right wing of our plane barely 
SC raped over a bouldered hill, we just missed a fence and 
then a concrete landing strip was sliding by right below us 

\s the wheels touched, bounced and then clung snugly 
the passengers all exchanged tight little grins of assurance: 
It was all right and we hadn't been frightened at all. \ 
much! 

Soon we were unloaded, herded into a dining room an 
fed powdered eggs, slightly scorched toast with marmalad 
and a liquid resembling coffee, at least in color. A 
Strange to our taste but pleasant to eat, just to be eating 

“Who is it we are supposed to see over here?” ask 
Ralph, having finished his share of the none too plent 
rations placed before us. 

“Darned if I know,” I said, lighting a cigarette | 
myself of the taste left by powdered eggs. “Whoever © 
mained in command after General Eisenhower invacec 
North Africa, I suppose. We are trying to find out 
happened to that bunch of constitutional psycho, 
shipped out of New York from the East Coast Proc: 
Center. Remember?” 


“And we are also supposed to explain why they were 
over all in one shipment. Remember?” Ralph mockec 
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n wondering is, who do we have to ¢ xplain it to: 


| said, 


t 


“perhaps we wont have to explain it to 


] 
or al least, not until we KNOW what became ol 


wy we're equipped and clothed just like any other 
ming over, so maybe no one here knew the dif 


orinned. “You don't really believe that, do you?’ 


but it doesn't cost anything to hope . I said, getting 


the table. “Let's see how we are going to get to 
Jperations Wwé discovered that our passage had al 
wen booked on the night train out ol Glasgow. 

e 1s one nicé¢ thing about British sleeping Cars; you 


room to vourself with all accessories. 


I got a good 
rest after our transatlantic flight in a bucket seat 
tood me In good stead tol what we encounte red the 
1\ 

ung lieutenant with a car met our train and took us 
to an American oflicers’ club on Park Lane, 
from Hyde Park. This four-story stone edifice 

been the palatial residence of 


right 
had 
a British tycoon who 
ide his money somewhere in Rhodesia 

room assigned me was about the same size as my 
\partment back in Washington and, in addition, 


\ll in all, a 


\ indows | 


vas a bathroom with a pink marble tub 
mfortable place except that from the 
directly across at three other houses completely 
d by bombs. A gentle reminder that a war was going 
| that the lieutenant was walting downstairs to take 
he ilquarters 


svenor Square, where an 


\merican flag floated over 


ze corner building, was not far away. Sandbags pro 


l the lowe! windows and 


1 temporary vestibule of 


ete had been erected around the entrance But inside 
carpets, electric lights, marble stairways and elevators. 
there were some pretty nice looking British girls in 
forms answering telephones and tapping away at type 


rs 


Ralph nudged me in the ribs. “I bet there aren’t any 


honeurotics around here,” he said, sotto voce. 
Don't be too sure,” I replied, “we haven't had a chance 
ilk to anyone yet.” 
We didn’t have long to wait. The general in command 
1e area was known as “J. C. Himself,” and he met us 
le the door of his office 
me right in,” he invited affably, “and tell me what | 
lo for you.” 
words and mouth smiled, but his eyes gave the im 
on of being on watch behind a wide moat with the 
bridge up. Nevertheless, he listened attentive ly while 
ld him of our search into the fields of psychiatry as 
1S OUF mission to ascertain what had become of the 
r three thousand constitutional psychopaths shipped 
New York in the not too distant past. 
ty, old man,” J. C. shook his head regretfully, “but 
uunds like a medical problem to me Perhaps you 
tter see our Surgeon.” 
s, sir. We will talk to him about the psychonc urotics, 
e thought you might tell us what was done with that 
inch of replacements from the Processing Center.” 
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lt seemed to me 


j } 
Was SIOWILYS rf WeCTINnY 


ga pm rtcullis betore his 


[here are so many shipments coming in, [’n 


don keep track of them all,” he said depres tori 


t 
But ber tl 
gut yOu must remember this one 


] ‘ 
1 pecuilal sel 


it was rathe1 up 

\1y personnel officer handles 
he said, a little less affably, and 1 beg 
of his mind across the moat 

Phen you don't remember invthing pout 
lar group | made one last try 
1\ cordialit 

all have a task of great magnitude to 

over here and I hold each staff ofhicer 


own de p irtment 


“Young man, there was no longer an 
voice, “We 
responsibl 
If you are interested in pers 
vest that you consult with my G-] 


Ralph and | could tak« 


plainly as that, SO we arose to 


| hint \\ he n 


our teet 
ind got the hell out of there 


Well, \alph chuckled, 
| 


i} urd ad fellow 


that’s the first time 


( illed ) man ind youny man 


! 
same guy in less than five minutes 


Yeah, 


thing screwy about this whol 


time 
I said, “but it was probably becaus 
thine 
How do you mean: 
‘Remember at Prestwick how we 
if these peopl never found out they 
Ol three thous ind ship jumper! 
tim 

Sure 

Did we think it was 
oul ibe ut it 


“IT certainly didn’t think s« 


Well, do 
Ralph pulled it his chin with thum! 
ll right 
told us, he leaves all such things t 


you think so now 


hat ut mayl 
what vou mean But mayb 
“There’s one way of finding out, 


| ! 
the corridor to where an othe airectory 


hung 
elevator 

lhe ofhce of the Assistant Chief of Stafl 
floors up and the man himself was an ofhe 
in hfteen years 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, 


atter we had introduced OUTrSE IVE ind 


had 


he said \\ ith SOTTV 
| had I 


mind the last time we erved together 


vou fellows over here? 


\\ ¢ II, Ossi ; 


gone by in the past, 


I said QIVII him 


10 
‘we're looking for 
re place ments that came over here 

| Ossie rearrang 
to have been di Ing 
“What kind of replacement 

| looked at Ossie 


iS though there 


“Re place ments? 
de sk that seeme d 


place. 
» littl More cl s 


perspirat 


since the room Wa 


Was SON 


VW hic h was Strange, 


“This was a mixture of all kinds 


Ground and Service Forces men 
where around two Ol three thousand 


ibly have a record of it in the files 


Ossic looked out the winde \\ his lip: pursed In t 


nnel 


hment 


hi 





“Seems to me | do remember that there was such a ship- 
ment,” he finally aid 

“There isn’t any doubt about the men being shipped,” 
Ralph replied dryly. “The question is, 
the m 

Wee-ell Ossie 


eyes, you see, just 


what became of 


from the corners of his 
about that time General Eisenhower 
cabled us to send him all the replacements we had avail 
able. ‘Lhe shipment you're speaking of had just reached 
port, so we immediately turned those ‘ships around and sent 
them right on to North Africa.” 

Hloly smokes,’ 


r¢ garde d 


Ralph breathed, “without even letting 
the men get off long enough to stretch their legs?” 

“There wasn’t time. General Eisenhower said he needed 
rep! icements yUSt aS SOON as We could get them there.” 


Wi rey 


irded each other for awhile and then I reached 


for my hat. “Ossie,” I asked, “was there time enough for 
you to hy ive seen the Ir S¢ rvice records?” 
“Oh, no,” he replied virtuously. “But, of course, our 


pr ople at the port had to execute a transfer for them.” 
[hat did it. I got up and walked to the door. 
“Ossie,” | looked back earnestly, “if I were you, 
I'd stay out of North Africa for awhile.” 
A wan smile twitched the corners of his mouth. 
“I've thought of that,” he admitted. 
mate might be bad.’ 
“Huh!” Ralph grunted, as we walked over to the elevator. 
For him I bet the climate would be terrible.” 
I added. 
“Do we follow that 
gang right down to their final assignments?” 


I think 


“Right now the cli 


“And for us, it won't be much better,” 
Ralpl | his | iri 
\alph raised his brows inquiringly. 


I pulled a piece of paper labeled “Secret” from my inner 
po ket 1 addition to a survey regarding psychoneurotics, 
you will ascertain the general disposition, utilization and 
subsequent evaluation of those men included in shipment 
two one one,” I read 

“O.K.,’ Ralph shrugged. 
I said, “ 


‘About psychoneurotics, | suppose. 


“Then we go to North Africa.” 
before we see the Surgeon.” 
But I still don’t see 


any reason for anyone having psychoneurosis over here,” he 


“But not,” 


cast an appraising eye at a couple of passing secretaries. 
“Let's not get mixed up in any more military secrets than 
e have to,” I said, grasping him firmly by the arm, “and 
particulatl around the headquarters of old J. C. himself.” 
‘Why, Cookie,” Ralph prote sted, “you know I’m think- 
ing only scientific woe ge 4 


“OF course!” | reed. 


But just keep ‘em scientific until 
after we've seen the medicos.” 

We found that the Surgeon held office in a building 
about two blocks away. Having shown our identification 
cards we were permitted to enter and climb two flights of 
Stairs 

When we finally entered the unimposing oflice of the 
man we had come to see I received a shock. The Surgeon 
had been a classmate of mine at both the Command and 
General Staff School and the Army War College. But what 
really stunned me was the fact that he was drinking tea! 

“My God, Paul,” 

He countered with a few words of profane welcome and 
then poured both Ralph and me a portion of the beverage. 
We accepted more out of curiosity than inclination. 
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I exclaimed, “are you sick?” 





“And now,” he said, when we were all comtorta 
cozy, “what kind of business are you fellows over he 
any?” 

It was too good an opportunity to pass up, so | 
lantly crossed my legs and said, “Oh, we're just o\ 
to find out W hat pe rcentages of your c asualties are 
atric cases; what categories they are in with re 
Anxiety State, Traumatic, Conversion Hysteria, . 
chondriases, Neurasthenia, Obsessional and Dey 
and also, whether or not you are using the pentot! 
electro shock methods of treatment.” 

Paul choked over a mouthful of tea, coughed a co 
times and then regarded me with a baleful air wl 
gaining his breath. 

“Even if you know what you're talking about, ¢ i 
which I doubt very much,” he managed to say, “what th 
hell business has your department got mixing into psy 
chiatry?” . 

2 shrugged. “Mostly because the Chief of Staff t 

. There is a group of top flight ne uropsychi: itrists cor 
ing a big study in the Zone of Interior and I was elected 
a member of the group on the supposition that if I « 
understand what it was all about, then anybody could 

“Not a bad theory,” Paul retorted dryly, and 
turned suspiciously to Ralph, with whom it was his first 
meeting. “Are you a medical officer?’ 

Ralph grinned in negation. “Nope, I’m just a doughboy 
following Cookie around to keep him out of trouble and 
picking up what information I can on the side.” 

Paul shook his head gloomily. “My God, next they'll | 
se nding quartermasters out to study surgery.” 

“re hen you don’t think we are going to learn very mucl 

I demanded. 

“No,” + declared quite frankly, “do you?” 

“Oh,” I said airily, “we pick up a little information her 
and there as we go along.” 

Paul regarded me intently for a moment and then | 
into one of those contagious laughs which endeared him 
his friends. “Then for Heaven’s sake let me in on it becaust 
all 1 know is what the psychiatrists tell me.” 

“Fine,” I said. “That's fine. What do they tell you 

Seeing that I was really serious, Paul reached into a desk 
drawer and pulled out some memoranda. 

“You understand,” he began, “that we have no batt! 
casualties of our own among ground personnel. A few hav: 
been sent up from North Africa, but so far, most of our hos 
pital cases are Air Forces people.” 

“Even if you have no battle casu ilties, are you receiving 
any NP cases from your « - troops?” 

Paul shook his head. ‘ ‘Practically none.” 
“How about those from North Africa?” 
Again Paul consulted his memoranda. 
“There are a few,” he admitted. 

“What per cent of the total?” Ralph persisted. 

Paul did some rough calculations. 

‘According to these figures they amount to about twenty 
five per cent.” 


Ralph ask 


I don’t call twenty-five per cent so few,” Ralph op 
I could see that Paul was getting slightly annoyed 
cut in. “Are they all psychoneurotics, or do those figures in- 


clude psychotics as well?’ 


—" 
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it down his papers and leaned forward; elbows 
with chin in hands. “Are you inquiring into our 
He demanded truculentlvy. 


not questioning either one, Paul,” 


our diagnoses?” 
| assured him. 
the record, we would like to know how manv are 
ine and how many come under each ot the seven 
d categories of psychone urosis. 


»ot up and carefully poured us each another portion 


vou satisfied that the distinction between all varie 
ssvchiatric cases c: in be clearly defined?” he asked 
do you ask that?” I inquired cautiously. 
use,” he responded tartly, slowly stirring his tea, 
ng up all mental cases sent in from the field we 
und that, instead of the seven categories of psycho 
; recognized by the War Department, our psychia 
ve improv! ised toa point where we now have about 
ree. 

t there aren’t that many categories,” 


\ I protested. 
orinned. “But there are 


that many psychiatrists!” 
nean each doctor uses differe nt words tor the same 
xactly,” Paul sipped his tea. “Each one, however, 
ly to mix them up or trade words around until, as I 
e found some Sixty three combinations.” 

they're all agreed that, 


regardless of Category, the 
psychoneurotics?” 


ll but some of the \frica 


e beginning to di 19nN0se their Air C Orps casus ilties 
tl fatigue, 


flight surgeons down in 


and ‘ operation: 11 ki itigue. 
they psychone urotic ci ses? 
Wi Paul was a little guarded, 
treatment.’ 


“they give them the 


they use pentothal and electro shock? 
Ther use pentothal, all right, or else 


sodium amatol, 
s pretty much the same thing. But I haven't heard 

iny electro shock treatments. Have you?” 
We know they have been trying it out on pucone ys 
“It is sup posed to be better than the old method of 

g insulin to produce a state of coma.’ 
[hey may be using it in North Africa, then, 
t doing any of it here,” said Paul, decisively. 
ll, we're trailing a bunch of constitutional psycho 
that were shipped to Africa,” I said, “so we can find 
bout the rest of the psychiatric angles when we get 


but we 


il stared at me in utter surprise. 


“What do you mean, 
h of constitutional psychopaths?” 
é xplained our mission regarding the large group ol 
hipped out of the East Coast Processing Center. 
we were done, Paul had a hearty laugh. “For 
, you had me worried,” he admitted. 
v2” I asked, but Paul wouldn’t tell. Suddenly, 
slapped his knee and exploded into one of his own 
1ughs. 
now what was bothering him,” he pointed an accus 
ger at Paul. “He probably shipped all his own 
itional psychopaths down there to get rid of them 
ught we had caught him at it.” 

’ Paul remarked, “can go to hell.” 
ituredly. 
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But he said 


| got to my teet 
as tar as Africa 


luck. 


“How do we get to 


and sh ok hands 


bade 


‘At least, we re 


good bye 


going 
Paul and wished him 
He wished us the Same 
\frica?’” asked Ralph as we 
down Park Lane toward the oflicers’ club 

“The same way we got to the United Kingdom,’ 
‘By airplane.” 

groups ol 


Ralph looked across at Hyde Park where 


people and lone couples walked OI reclined up n the UTAass 


I 
nN 


walked 


| said 


some of them quite intimate ly 

“Don’t you think there are a | 
into here, ‘he asked, hopefully 

“Well,” | don't suppose the Air Ti insport 
Command can set us up with a priority right away.” 

But that is where I got fooled. W< 
turning to Glasgow the very next night 
shoul d he flattered at how 


fixed us up to get out ol here, 


it ol things Wwe should lo k 
before we 
replied 


were on a train re 


1p ly 


| said when at re 


“| suppose we they 


stwick, 
ve found ourselves booked on the f st pl ine out 
“You can be flattered if you want to be.” retort 


“but I think they were just r lit tle too Cage 


ager to get rid of us 


Is 1n the Sam class with the con 


ed R ilph 


titu 


“Mavbe they put 
| 


\ 

tional psychopaths,” I grinned 
You ain't kidding!” r 

in that category when we 
Whatever other cl 

we were still VIP’: 

whi h detoured we I] out to sea ft i\ 


landed at MM irra ke ( h 


once to a 


Ralph And I be 
reach North Africa.’ 


] } 
sincation might have been given us 


flight 


hohte rs, We 


when, after a fourteen-hout night 


id enemy 
From th lane we 
tiful villa with luxuri beds and 


were taken at 
beau 
tile bathtubs 
Hope | don’t ( itch trench 
Ralph, looking down at sever 


around on the 


unke n 


1 he Wy OT! 
floor 


“If things don't get any WOrSs¢ than 


probably manage to survive 


} 


Conditions could have gotten any be tel put 


neither did they get much worse. From Marrakech we 
‘asablanca, then Oran and finally to Algic 


OUT ac commodati« 


h irdly 


went 
‘T he rt 


ns were of the best, although once again 


on to ¢ 


our hotel rooms looked directly across at a row of buildings 
halt demolished by bombs 

But that did not bother us half as 

Allied Headquarters next morning and trying 

to « xplain why some three thousand men had been hipped 

to North Africa after having deserted their outfits to 

the hazards of going overseas. We would have sk pt mu h 


) 
Supr me Command 


1 
much as the thought of 


ryTy Oo 
ippearing at 


} 
avolda 


better could we have roreseen the 
attitude in the matter. 

The ( hiet ol Stat, 
me before the wat 


“What the 


his greeting 


having served 


with both Ralph and 
. received us with very little formality 


he I] are 


you fellows doing over here?” wa 


We explained as he st we could about 


our interest 1n psy 
chiatry and then about the shipment of men from the East 
Coast Processing Center. 


When we had finished, 


p ipe;rs 


Beetle fiddled around with some 
and then said without rancor, “Those were the only 
replacements we ve received so tar and they ce rtainly were 
pretty poor material for the General to fight a war with 


Having no rebuttal we waited for Beetle to go on 





\\ \« | re when the 


caliber of those men was 


discovered, because we are trying to win a war and it didn't 
lool h h Washington was giving us much help. In 
tact General vot on th phone ind told them so But 
vhen he found out all the circumstances surrounding that 
hipment, he agreed to take his fair share of such people 
in the future provided they were sent over in smaller 
ps and not all at one time 
\alph and | exchanged looks of relief. We certainly had 
not expected a1 uch liberal and broadminded vic wpoint 
nm the matter that. Returning my glance to Beetle, | 
und | irding me with the unblinking stare of a 
tchhi by 
Wh aid i call tl men, ¢ ookie he isked crisply 
Why—er,” | was taken by urprise the doctors call them 
n nal | yeh path General.” 
He pushed a paper around his desk with one finger. “If 
up of men, travelling in trucks from Oran to Algiers, 
t off the insul s on all the telegraph poles and tied up 





ur cnt ystem OF Communications, just to be shooting al 
ymethin vould you call them constitutional psycho 
path 
| rtainly would,” | said with distinct disapproval “Is 
vat what th ( fellow did 
Beetle shook his head It wasn't the men you were 
king about. ‘The ones who did that were from a crack 
irborne division. Ele pondered 1 moment and then asked, 
Eloy ul man who would otter to bet he could knoc k 


ver two out of three Arabs working in a field, just to prove 
his mark man hip 
Ralph ind | by th 
I p veh pathic tendencies 
\nd a fellow who would chuck a hand grenade into a 
up ft other Ameri 


tioned further 


reed th il Lid h ICTION Was sure prool 


~ 


7 in soldiers just for a pl ictical joke?” 
Beeth cy Ue 
We admitted that also was clearly in the field of psychia 


) 


\ whereupon Beetle grinned wryly 


lf tha he case,” he said, “then there are a hell of a 
t more con titutional psychopaths in this the ite! than the 
| vou are looking tor 
Ralph and | hought that over before I asked, “But what 
| become of the bunch we are looking for 
We sent them up as replacements to front-line units 
ypened to them after that, I don’t know.” Beetle 


‘ked at both Ralph ind me a littl speculatively, | 
hough before « ntinuing \ll we're interested in Is 
vhether | 1 man will fight! If he does, we let him get 
way with a lot more than if he won't.’ 

I hen, those guys who shot at insulators and Arabs, and 
threw hand grenades at innocent by-standers were fighters?” 
ked R Iph igerly 

Some ol he best greed Beetle 

Ralph turned to me Hear that, Cookie? It means that 


titutional p ychopaths will fight!” 





| wasn't entirely convinced. “It shows that fight 
may pull some psychopathic stunts, all right, but it 
prove those constitutional gangplank-jumping psy 
of ours are fighters, does it?” 

| looked at Beetle inquiringly 

“There's one way of finding out,” he stated 

How’s that?” 
Go ask their company commanders,’ he waved | 
vague ly eastward. 

Ralph and | exchanged sheepish grins. “You 
helmet and gas mask, Ralphie?” 

No, did you?” 

“Don’t worry,” said Beetle, grimly, “you can | 
plenty at any salvage dump along the road.” The n. 
we were leaving, he called, “If you fellows do find ox 
kind of guys will fight and which won't, let me kn: 
General would be interested.” 

Outside Allied Headquarters, Ralph and I pa 
look out over Algiers and its harbor full of ships 

“So far, we don’t seem to have learned very mi 
fected Ralph. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 


air, a welcome change from | nglish tog. 


l replied, breathing in th 
“We for 
there have been sixty-three kinds ol psychoneurotic S 
of seven.” 

“Sixty-five,” corrected Ralph, “don't forget the 


fatigue’ and ‘operational fatigue’ that Paul told us 
“That's right,” I conceded, “we'll have to see wh« 
difference is.” 


“Yeah! 


ence 1S between the constitutional psychopath wh 


\nd we ve also got to find oul what th 


away from being made to fight and the fighter who 
out to be a constitutional psychopath.” 

We stood silent for awhile, contemplating the d 
Mediterranean and the seemingly insoluble problem 
was ours. 

“Say, Ralph broke the spell of Our momentary ! 
tion, “are you going to let old Hy know, and Ossie 
London, that all is forgiven and to quit worrying abo. 
shipment from the Processing Center?” 

| looked at Ralph for a moment and then back to 
dusty hills raised bare contours on the misty horizon 

“Let ‘em fret,” I said, “we are the ones to do the 
ing.” 

“Why?” asked Ralph. 

“Listen!” | said. 

Faintly, from beyond those red, hazy hills came a b 
intermittent rumbling. It might have been thunder: 
there was not a single cloud in that translucent M 
ranean sky. 

“I’m afraid I know what you mean,” Ralph said, an 
essayed one of his habitual grins. “Where do you :s 
one of those salvage dumps is that Beetle was te I] 
about?” 


On the day of battle truths stalk naked. Thereafter they put on 
their little dress uniforms. —GeNERAL Sir [an Hamitton. 
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important, Fascinating, Disappointing 
Inside Story’ 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL HARVEY A. DeWEERD 


IS IS AT ONCE AN IMPORTANT, FASCINATING, AND DIS tion about many top-level decision ft the Combi 


ting book. Appearing within a week or two of Lieu- — of Staff, President Roosevelt, and Prime Minist 


LCT 
( olonel Ralph Inge rsoll S lop Secret ( apt un ill dealing with North \frica, Ital brane ind Gy 
rs book is certain to provoke controversy as we I] as \I| this We wth ol ar I il 


ten its readers. Colonel Ingersoll believes that Gen but an historian cannot restrai 


Eisenhower was not a strong general, that he favored diary was not published in its entirety, de 


h Field Marshal Montgomery at the expense ol \meri many thousands of words are devoted 


mmanders such as Bradley and Patton \s Inge rsoll trivial material [here are notabk Zaps 
from the vie wpoint of a junio! planner and liaison tain critical pe riods during the war. The 1 
Eisenhower was simply a good natured chairman of why the diary, so rich in som part 


rd of directors and the best general the British had many mnportant matters The hist 


ling to his account General Bradley won the Euro 


4 


orian using th 
will need to ask to see the origin il manu cripl 
war almost against the plans and wishes of the theater gaps can be explained by Captain Butcher 


sander SHAE headquarte rs during the last month 
Captain Butcher shows us Eisenhower as a supremely pean war. For this period he has had to rely 
| leader of coalition war and the spearhead of the — ferences with the general and assistance from Ci 
| alliance against Germany. Ingersoll saw only a lim Dupuy, E. BR Lee, and James 
number of documents on a low level. Butcher saw Vhat 
t of the important papers and attended most of the im 


tant conterences and meetings at Eisenhower S head 


military diaries Ol 
trouble for their author: 


last Wal [he ( rly public 
ters. It is virtually impossible to review one of these Wilson’s diarv caused 
; without taking some account of the other was true of Colonel Re pingt 


sutcher’s volume grew out of a diary which General which General Ch 


artel \\ 
nhower asked his naval aide to keep showing dates idd to the historical 


es, and reminders of interesting events both official and War De partment issu 
mal. Entranced by the tremendous flow of history 


diaries In the ct mbat 


ng messages, events, and conversations, Butcher let ceeded far with his 


elf go and wrote well over a million words. This total Fjsenhower had 
cut down to less than a million and then (to fit the re 
ements of the Book-of-the-Month Club) to some six the microfilm copy of the } 
dred thousand. So this book is actually a considerably — jpyade North Africa. Butch 


ved edition ol the whole diary, substantial In le noth as 


about the ce cision to ke ( 


page giving ill the lmporta 


00k is. A small fraction only of the book appeared In tion had dis ippeared py 
il articles some months ago in the Saturday Evening peated searches, this pag 
Captain Butcher advisedly denies that he has written rapher, Butcher, and Eisenhow 
ry” but hopes that his account may be of value to “stu 


ble disclosure ol this mnt rmation 
of history and military strategy. 


invasion sho ed that th a 
the first “inside” story of the I uropean war as seen \ccording to Butcher's 
the headquarters of the Allied theater commander, al | 

iin Butcher’s book will be of great interest to all Ameri 


Liie diary Ooniy on 
a From internal evidenc« 
From these pages we get oul first authentic informa 


tl lu lL, rol te nhbli 
1¢ present volume Dt re i pu 11K 

Three Years With Ej sities le Dekenldl Biles of Capi ine lack of concern for how he will apps 
C. Butcher, USNR, Naval Aide to General Eisen 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1946. 911 Pages l i 

$5 00 Wav 1n which his naval Lid ha plastel 
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history, Gener i] | 1S¢ nhower may we l] be 





diary with endless trivia about dogs, puppies, more dogs, 
wine, dinners, Scotch, rank, promotions, and assignments. 
\ lot of plain people 


to hind 


n America are going to be astonished 
out how much time was spent on matters not directly 
concerned with fighting Germans 

kor a pu blic re F tions expe rt Cy apt: ain Butcher sometimes 
J imazingly naive, as when he soberly records General 
astonishment when informed that artillery 
Again, he 


British naval 
ship aground during the Normandy 


Lisenhower 
barrels wear out after weeks of sustained hring! 
repeat dly records the general’s concern for a 
ofhcer who ran his 
invasion but makes almost no comment regarding the com 


mM inde I 


concern for the welfare of American ground 
troops except after the War Department called his atten 
tion to ihe conditions under which released American pris 
oners were being kept in American camps in France. 

In spite of all this there arises from this volume a new 
conception of Gener: il Eisenhower as one of the few selfless 
men of the \ 
difheult 


the frequently changing British and 


war and a clearer ; ap preciation of the immensely 
ind complicated task he performed in fashioning 
American strategic 
plans into a program to defeat Germany. He went to 
Europe convinced that a cross-‘Channel invasion was the 
iccepted policy of the Allies. 
passed he found himself faced with the practical necessity 
of compromising with this policy on North Africa 


Before many months had 


and later 
Italy). One of his major tasks was to reconvince the Brit 
ish of the military necessity and probable success of an in 
vasion of France 

When he was made Allied commander for the North 
\frican invasion, General Eisenhower had to work out all 
the details of command arrangements and strengths on the 
basis of me 
rather than command. If he had assumed that cooperation 


gotiations and conferences. He had to convince 


from the Navy would be automatic, Eisenhower soon dis 
covered that he was wrong. At the early conferences the 
Navy merely said: “We are here listen, not to talk.” 
Then there were temperamental men such as General 
Giraud who talked endlessly of l’honneur but who simply 
wanted to be supreme Allied commander in North Africa, 
even if he had not the faintest idea of what our plans were. 
Lise nhower found that he he id to ti ike re sponsibility for un 
popular political decisions regarding Darlan, Badoglio, and 
De Gaulle when in reality he was merely carrying out in 
structions from the President and Churchill. 

Even before the North African invasion began, General 
Eisenhower saw that the Allies simply could not stop after 
He was convinced that we 
would have to follow up the victory in North Africa with 
an invasion of Sardinia or Sicily. 


the Germans were driven out 


Thus, despite his intense 
desire to get at the military and industrial heart of Germany 
by the shortest route across the Channel, Eisenhower found 
himself forced by circumstances to champion the British 
proposal to invade Italy. 

This diary will not add to Mr. Churchill’s reputation as 
lime and again the Prime Minister argued for 
an invasion of the Balkans, for “end runs” in Italy, and 
when these were shown to be impossible, he always brought 
out his pet plan for equipping and utilizing T urkey’s forty- 
five divisions! He pulled these divisions out of his sleeve at 
Finally Stalin drowned this mili- 


a strategist. 


nearly every conference. 
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Teheran 
“Since Russia, Britain, and the United States can 
the military supplies now being manufactured, why 
another drain on supplies?” Most of the Prime M 
strategic “plans” were made without taking into acc: 
simple matter of landing craft. 


tary ghost with a bucket of ice water at 


General Eisenhower's relations with Churchill \ 
ways on a firm and friendly basis. Apparently th 
Minister, attracted by the qualities of the America 
mander’s mind, liked to og his ideas out with hin 
the “Man Who Came to Dinner” Churchill fre 
stayed around until the ler hours of the night. 
Smith and Butcher sometimes had to put on an exags 
series of yawns or appear periodically in various st 
undress in order to speed their lingering guest. C| 
was extremely sensitive about his prerogatives as | 
Minister and head of the British war effort. Whe: 
eral Marshall on one visit called on the British Ch 
Staff before seeing the Prime Minister, the Prime M 
put on a real show. He also threatened to take the n 
to the British cabinet when Field Marshal Monte 
refused his permission to visit the British beachh: 
Normandy. When other arguments failed to con 
General Ike of the soundness of his Balkan dreams. M 
Churchill would tearfully say: “I am afraid I must | 
down the mantle of my high office.” 

Churchill never got very far in “charming” Ge: 
Marshall whose relentless logic simply rolled over 
Prime Minister. The diary makes it clear that Eisenhowe: 
held Marshall in the highest possible respect. He might 
call other people by their first names but <grxe 
General.” With the background of hi: 
perience in the Operations Division of the aie Depart 
ment General Staff, General Eisenhower liked to thin] 
that he saw eye-to-eye with General Marshall on all phase: 
of the war. It hurt him a great deal when the Chief of Stafl 
intimated that his conduct of the Italian campaign might | 
lacking in boldness. Marshall’s criticisms of public relat 
activities in ETO also cut Eisenhower deeply on several 
Up until December 1943 it was expected 1] 
General Marshall would command the invasion of France 
and that General Eisenhower would replace him as ( hie! 
of Staff in Washington—a prospect that the latter look: 
forward to with great reluctance. 

While he was waiting for the invasion of North Afric 
begin, General Eisenhower commented on the fact 
nothing in the training of an American military office: 
prepared him to be an allied commander. Nothing in hi 
education at the Command and General Staff Schoo! 
the Army War College prepared him to deal ee 
300,000 prisoners suddenly dumped in his lap in May 
He often spoke of waiting as the hardest thing a general 
is called upon to do. His experience c convinced him 
in higher positions in the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
“rich organizational experience and an orderly, logical 
mind, are absolutely essential to success.” He found that th 
flashy headline-grabbing type of person seldom perfor 
effectively in positions of high command, and that the s! 
methodical, ritualistic type of person was “absolutely v: 
less in a key position.” Above all, he felt that a commar 


always ‘ ‘the 


Occ ‘asions. 


had to possess an inexhaustible fund of nervous en: 
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success also seems to indic: ite = it ability toe xpress 
irly is one of the requisites of an allied commander 
when a soldier should be mrs dine IS OVer. 

ling to Butcher’s account General Eisenhower was 
| “worrier.” 
was like after time he ex 
1 desire to get away from the bickering and confer 
headquarters into the “bullet war.” 


When great events hung in the bal 
1 “caged tiger. lime 
Far trom being 
sive agent described by Colonel Ingersoll, Captain 
shows that _ures intervened ps rsonally in 
s for Overlord. Against the advice of the planners, 
ised the aumnbee of divisions for the initial landing 
nandy from three to five. This decision alone may 
\gainst 
nuous objections and direct warnings of Air Marshal 
Mallory, land 
1irborne units behind the beaches. Backed by the 
Chiefs of Staff, Eisenhower insisted on the landings 
ithern France in the face of Churchill’s warning that 
eaches would run red with blood. 


rned the balance betwe en success or failure. 


General Eisenhower insisted on the 


erican readers will also be interested in the light this 
most colorful Field 

| Sir Bernard Montgomery. At his first meeting 
the victor of El Alamein, 
bly impressed. As time 
his difficult 
ition increasingly hard, 


sheds on the British general 
General Eisenhower was 
went on and Montgomery 


ited some of sides, Eisenhower found 
are to judac 
s diary he still retained his publicly announced opin 

Montgomery was one ol the great generals ot all 


even at the end of the 


although if we 


Tunisia and Sicily re 
| Montgomery’s slowness and his exasper: ating habit 
pping to “tidy up his administrative tail” after each 

gagement. When the British E ighth Army was held up 
ront of Catania in Sicily and Patton was running wild 
und the German-Italian flank, British papers and the 

BBC made it appear that Montgomery was facing the “real” 

sition and Patton was merely conducting a march. 
When Montgomery was held up on the Caen front in 

Normandy, we were given to understand that he was “bat 
the real force” of enemy opposition and making pos 
Bri idley’ Ss decisive bre akthrough. 


war 


3ritish office rs, how 
r, were quick to see the futility of his tank tactics at 
Air Marshal : Tedder told General Eisenhower on 
1944, that the British Chiefs of Staff would support 
secseunianeietion Eisenhower would make with respect 
Montgomery's failure to get anywhere with his three 
red division push near Caen. Tedder wanted to press 
matter five days later, but Churchill had apparently 
nced Eisenhower that the British would have to string 
with Montgomery in spite of his slowness. 


) 
20 


spite his failure to get ahead at Caen or to destroy or 
ire any large units of Germans, Marshal Montgomery 
d to be supreme commander for all ground forces 
tailure to close the Falaise gap or let Patton close it for 
lid not prevent him from requesting that American 
s and gasoline be diverted to his army group for a 
nphant” rush into Germany through the northern 
When the failure of the Arnheim airborne operation 
ed, Montgomery returned to his old theme that the 
to beat Germany in the autumn of 1944 was due to 
ick of a single ground commander. In a remarkable 
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letter to Eisenhower dated November 30, 1944, Mont 
gome;ry said that the Allied armies had failed to impleon nt 

1e plan contained in the SHAEF directive of October 28 
and that there was little hope of them doing so “We 
have suffered a strategic He suggested a 
Chiets of Stafl 
General Eisenhower, 


told Monty he 


telling him that he 


reverse staff con 


ference but insisted that the 


“must not 
[his was too much for 


speak.” 


who 


t hot under the collar” and would not 
hat his chief of staff by 


to remain mute at 


would have 
any conterence 

Eisenhower placed Montgomery in command of the U.S 
First and Ninth Armies during the German Ardennes « 
sive even though he knew that the British press would (and 
did interpret it as forced upon him by the failure of th 
\mericans. 
battle of the 


press conterences 


ten 


\fter he was placed in command during the 
Ardennes, Montgom« rv held one of his bizarre 
had “ that 
obviously lost. ‘This was too much for 
When the BBC br 
an unusually distorted account of what eee in the 
\rdennes, 


to tell how he won the battle 
the Americans had 
long-suffering General Bradley 


vac ist 
Bradley called one ol his 
1945, and set the record straight 
diary is silent on all this 


rare press conterences 
on January 9, Butcher's 
but records without comment the 
awarding to General Bradley on that Star 
for his part in the Ardennes battl 


One does not get trom these pages any clear concs puion 


day ol 1 Bronze 


the extent to which Gene 
battles ol France 


ral Eisenhower directed the 


m Butcher's diary and 


and Germany. Fr 
the quoted passages ol press conferences the Impression Is 


conveyed that according to plan. ‘The Rx 


at re 
eneral Eisenhower told General Bradley to let 
the planners go to the devil and throw 
By the time of the battles of Germany, Butcher was 
of touch with events that he could not give a c 


almost all went 


magen bridge was, of course, an exc ption. wccording 


to Butcher, ( 
in reintorcement: 
SO out 


Nnnected 
picture of what went on. 


> erti inly ho potas who res ids I . book can ese 1pe the 


conviction that ¢ 7C neral —— Was a 


great ind pa 


To his mind the defeat of Germany was more 
important than who got the credit or the headlines. He 
placed Allied unity above nationalistic interest If 


was a military success others shared 


tient man. 


the r¢ 


the credit; il the re wa 


a reverse he always stood ready to acce¢ pt sole re 


sponsil ility 
to be 
and Sicily he 
anyon 


Before each invasion he wrote Out a communique 


After North Africa 


tore them up without showing them to 


issued in case of failure 
Butcher 
saw the communiqué Eisenhower 
the Normandy landing failed. H« 
eral Ike that it should be saved 


wrote tor issue In Cas 


finally convinced Gen 


lt r¢ ad 


area have 


for history 


Our landings in the Cherbourg-Havre failed to 
gain a satisfactory foothold and | have withdrawn the troop 
My decision to attack at this time and place W 
the best information available. 
navy did all that bravery 
If any blame or fault 


1s based upon 
and the 
could do 


mine 


The troops, the ait 
and devotion to duty 


attac hes to the 


attempt it is ilone 


Whatever Colonel Ingersoll may think of Eisenhower's 
military gifts, these words could only have been written by 
a great man! 


*BBC promptly claimed this broadcast was a trick by the Germans who 
changed Montgomery's interview slightly and broadcast it over the BBC 
wave length 
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More About Russia 


(A review by COLONEL JAMES W. BELLAH) 


beVEN BY PEOPLE WHO DEPLORE THE SENSATIONAL AP 


proac h to the international maelstrom, this book deserves 
ome attention \pparently written more to sell than to 
instruct, it nevertheless again opens for discussion a chapter 
n diplomati history that many chancelleries ol the world 
vould be pl ised to forget entirely 

Over a quarter of a century ago the Russian people mad 
GOO ! revolt iv 


} ‘inst the Romanoff dynasty, the seeds of 
which had been planted vears before. With this revolution 


lragmentary counte! revolutionary movements 


there wer 
which go hand in hand with all revolts in all countries as 
ny inevitable concomitant of the political history of man. 
Inte rnal politic iI CVE lution reduced the ensuing chaos. \ 
new government emerged to build a new Russia I hat 
\ussia exists today, tempe red by the fires of a dreadful war 


Now it is the thesis of Savers and Kahn 


what supportabk that ever since the initial revolt, the 


and it is some 


countries ol Europe consistently refused to recognize the 
new government of Russia. They put large armies in the 
field against it; they conspired, plotted, intrigued against it 
They knifed it for their own political and military kudos 
by playing emiothcial ball with expatriate counter revolu 
tionary tactions l hey did everything possible to destroy 


what through fire and turmoil and half a lifetime, has 
proven to be the government of Russia 

And the United States, by reflected and propagandized 
emotional reaction, not thought, followed Europe in this 
policy. The United States put an Army into Siberia. The 
United States refused diplomatic recognition for years. 
lhe United States fostered counter-revolutionary agencies. 

But the years pass. Russians stand at Leningrad. Rus 
sians take the full blow of German arms in their might. 
Russians recoil but do not break. They gather, they breathe 
wan, they stand erect under the shock and the counter 
ittack begins. It ends in Berlin. Our gallant allies then 
for a brief spell. And now, once more, distrust? 
Walter Duranty once 


reluctance on the part ol \mericans to hear anything but 


said that there was an extreme 


ill of Russia. The reason is plain. Who knows much 
Only 


human to distrust the unknown 


about Russia a handful of Americans. And it is 

\ beginning, then, is to learn to know something—and 
accept the physic il facts 

Onc the Russian population, her manpowel! potential, 
is like our own, increasing, integrated, virile and capable 
No other 
countries in the world enjoy this factor of power except 
Russia and the United States. 


ot transtormation into crushing armed force. 


Two —the homelands of both countries are vast and 


fecund in food and raw materials. No other countries in 
the world enjoy this factor of power. 


Three though the ideologies ot government are dia 


metrically opposed, the peoples of both countries, by their 


* The Great Conspiracy. By Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn. Boston 
Little, Brown & Company, 1946 433 Pages Index: $3.50 
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histories, appear to desire the way ol peace and Cal 
antee that way of peace together. Not through 

moral idealism, but by virtue of the cold econom 
that both countries, for years to come, can survive 
lush fruits of their own homelands, without reachi 
yond them with the grasping hands of necessity wh 
evitably cause war. 

One principal source of friction between Russia 
United States is that caused by a third country—a | 
that exists today, and that could end tragically. T| 
safeguard against it is a clear knowledge here that t! 
graphical friction of English and Russian interests be 
world. The trouble in Iran today is oil, to be sure. It 
the security of the Suez Canal, to be sure; and Afghai 
and Khyber Pass, to be sure. It is a problem that goes 
a century and It Is loathsome to think that the sove 
dignity of the United States might dangle over it n 
as a disinterested and slightly bored counterweight 
not with any intrinsic, incisive policy to settle the n 
except that vague and defenseless cliché of “we 
peace” which seems eternally to keep us standing ir 
corner of the world, finger in mouth, watching the 
hight until a thrown stone hits and sucks us into the ng 
once again! 

Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kahn are hard-worl 


journalists who bring a vast fervor to their work, but | 


recommend to them most earnestly that they conside! 
more academic approach to any future work they may 

rather than a continuance of the technique of the thril 
writer. A book is not a dispatch. When it is stated didact 

cally between boards that “The Minister of War, Sukho 

linov, was a traitor, in German pay ; when it is set fort 
that the “date set for the military attack on the Soviet 
Union was the late summer of 1929 ”; when this ap 
. The British Intelligence Servic 
like the German, wished to establish relations with th: 
Opposition 


pears in boldface 


.” there are at least a few people lett 
the confused, gullible and fatalistically accepting world 
today who want a little direct support to such statement 

Ihe times are bad, and if we are to believe some sour 


they are worsening. The American needs to face his v 
squarely and know it for what it is, not for what som 
other interested country might like to have him believe it is 
Sayers and Kahn would have you believe that Fascisn 
and Nazism grew upon the vicious and universal oppos 
tion to Bolshevism in Europe. On the truth of that t 
no thinker dares to pass absolute judgment. But thi 
be said. Russia has been distrusted in America for \ 
| hrough these years it has emerged as a colossus, eq! 
potential to the United States. If our distrust can | 
pelled at all, only knowledge can dispel it. Sayer 
Kahn offer a partial approach to such knowledg« 
whereas their work is certainly not an accurate guide! 
the earnest student can do far worse with his time th 
skim it through for what it has to offer. 
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First-Rate Official History’ 


(Review by LIEUTENANT COLONEL HARVEY A. DeWEERD) 


IN THE WAR GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL SAW 
rability of providing wounded American troops 
counts ol the major actions 1n which their units 
rt. The \ction series was de 


by the Historical Division to fill this need. Re 


\merican Forces in 


at first in distribution to military personnel only, 
hort preliminary combat narratives are now made 
e to the general public and can be obtained through 
superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Ofhice, Washington 25, D. C. The following 
s are in print With the Il ¢ orps to Bizerte, The 
Campaign, Salerno, Volturno, and Merrill's Ma 
Others will follow. 
aha Beachhead is by tar the most ambitious and in 
pects the most satistactory monograph vet produced 
series. It was prepared by the 2d Information and 
ical Service, which was attached to the U. S. First 
ind by the Historical Section, ETO. It is based on 
te unit reports, records, Interviews and available 
y documents. 
years ol planning and preparation went into the 
landings in Normandy on June 6, 1944 lhe 


planning is described only briefly, and the narrative 


top 


wentrated on the experiences of the U. S. V Corps 


utenant General L. 1. Gerow) between the landing 


lune 13 when the beachhead could be regarded as 


ed 
[he mission of \ Corps was “to secure a beachhead in 
rea between Port-en-Bessin and the Vire River, from 
h they would push toward Caumont and St. L6, con 
ning with the advance of the British Second Army. 
Corps would arrive at the beachhead in four stages 
Force “OQ” 


nforced to include four infantry regiments with strong 


initial torce consisted ot the Ist Division, 


hments of artillery, armor, and engineers, as well as 
chments of engineer and service units for movement to 
beach. Chiet components ol the Ist Division were its 
16th and 18th Regimental Combat Teams, the 116th 
| and the 115th Infantry (from the 29th Division), and 
Sth Battalions 


‘O” numbered 34,142 men and 3,306 vehicles. 


Provisional Ranger Force (2d and 


Che follow up force (Force “B”) was scheduled to a1 

ff the assault beach after noon on D-day and num 

25,117 men and 4,429 vehicles. It 

Division consisting of the 175th Infantry and the 
Ist Division 


RCI Scheduled to 
on D-plus-1 and D-plus 2, the preloaded build up 


included the 
attached from the 
went had as main component the 2d Division and 


Schedules 
e later build-up completing the transfer of V Corps to 


| some 17,500 men and 2,300 vehicles. 


indy, called for the arrival between D-plus-2 and 
s-15 of twenty-seven residual groups involving 32,000 


and 9,446 \ ehic les.” 


1 Beachhead, 6 June-13 June 1944. Historical Division 
nt. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 194¢ 
Maps; Illustrated; $1.50 
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In order to place this mass of men and we apons ashore on 
a restricted beach within a time schedul that would pre 
vent the enemy from conce ntrating ¢ nough reserves tO WIp« 
out the beachhead, called tor detailed planning and precise 
execution of plans Yet the dominating Impression that a 
student of amphibious Operations will gain from this nar 
rative is that once a landing of this magnitudk be YINs there 
is virtually no opportunity for higher control to 


an influence on the 


CACTCIN 
battle moment the first 


From the 1 
landing craft touched down on Omaha Beach until th 


end of D-plus-2, the struggle to gain a foothold in France: 


was a soldier's battle Little groups of tired, water-soaked 


infantrymen and engineers, lacking heavy we Ipon 
much of their other equipment, managed somehow to get 


blufl 


In time they won contre | ol thre beach CXI1TS ind it Wa po 


ind 


off the she I] and bullet SW eo pt by 1¢ lhe ad and up thre 


sible for the engineers to bulldoze roads into the interior 


The second dominating impression gained from thes 


pages Is that almost no wave landed its intended beach 


Provisions to blow up the beach obst 14 I Ss were In cle qu ite 
ind almost all ol the he ich mM irke mS Were lk t ol misp| iced 
Consequently no unit landed in such a way that it could 
carry out its first objective. Contusion was the order of the 
Night tell betore a single usable exit 
Vehic rf S | 


the beaches, and any C« rman ofhcer looking dow 1 


day on Omaha Beach 


ind equipment littered 


had been driven inland 
upon 
this scene from th« commanding high ground \\ 
justified in assuming that the invasion had bogged dow 

is the shows the 


y 
the wate! line. But narrative 


Gye 
miorting co ion, litth 
} 


bre iking 


mans might have come to this c 
groups of leaderless foot soldiers “were already 
through the shallow crust of the enemy's defens« 

Confusion was also pres nt on the Ge rman ic it Omaha 


Beach. The brunt of the American attack fell on the Ger 
man 352d Division. Bombing and naval gunfire had cut it 
communications with LXXXIV Corps and Seventh Army 
Not until D-plus-1 did the German higher authoriti: 


any clear picture of what was happening at Omaha 


have 
Leven 


then their main concern with the Bi tish ily mee 


Was 
toward Caen and the threat of new landings in th 
In the contusion small units of the 


ind Were 


Calais area 


sion fought piecemeal battle 


che wed ul] 
counterattac 


l 
In doubt 


gressively. [There was not a single dangerou 


" 
Stil 


launched by the Germans while the issue was 


\llied air domination over the beachhead was c mpl te 


One excellent part ol this book 1S the 


Many : rhe 


phot 


I 


ndid 
photographs used to lusts ite the te \i UTAal h 
and sketch maps are often employed as pa lle] 


W here photog 


Import int terrain mn 


illustrating tactical Operations 
not taken ol 
taken in June of 1945 so that the 


on wv 
The 
of careful preparation ind 


Ihe stvle of the narrative is clear and direct 
fort shows a high degrec 
Until the 
France is made available in the future, this worl 


is the best study in print of a large landing operat 


supervision ofhcial hist ry ol the mn 





New-Type Atom Smasher 


\ 300-million electron volt synchro 
tron, a powerful new atom smashing ma 
hine, which will enable scientists to fre 
itomic bullets of one billion volts, will be 
completed at the University of California 
early next year according to Profe sor 
Ernest O. Lawrence, director of the uni 
versity radiation laboratory. lt 1S being 


constructed with the aid of the Army’s 
Manhattan District 

[he synchrotron, combining features of 
the cyclotron and the betatron with a new 
prince iple, will accelerate electrons as pro 
iectiles. With the almost incredible new 
energies, it 1s hoped that it will be possi 
ble not simply to smash the atomic nu 
cleus, but to split the particles—protons 


and neutrons—which are the basic build 


ing blocks 


of the nucleus. 


A A y 
Faster Rocket Motor 


The world’s most powerful rocket mo 
tor has been developed by the Navy, 
promising greater distances and speeds 
than ever before attained by jet-propelled 
weapons. The thrust developed by the 
motor is greater than thirty tons, or one 
third more than the push behind the Ger 
man V-2 rockets 

Less powerful, but regarded as an im 
portant military advance is a compact, 
liquid-fueled engine, known as CML2N, 
delivering a thrust of 350 pounds and fir 
ing for two minutes. It was devel 


oped tor the Navy , 
pilotles 


ovel 
high spe ed Gorgon 
aircratt 


7 7 3 
Three Airplane Inventions 


Three patents on flying devices have 


peen issigned to the government by their 


inventor, ¢ Delmer S 
LISN. The for a glider steerable 


by radio, which can be used as a flying 


mptain 


i 
hirst 1s 


Fahrney, 


bomb or torpedo, or to deliver supplies to 
stranded men. It is carried pick-a-back on 
a plane and launched at will. Or it can 
be towed for all or part of the journey and 
freed at an appropriate point to go into 
its final guided glide 

lhe second invention contemplates a 
huge plane as a Carrier for several small 
ones, that can be released to operate as 
fichters or for other missions. The fuse 
lages and rear control surfaces nest into 
recesses in the mother planes’ wings. 

The third invention is a large glider, 
also a mother ship for smaller planes. 


52 


Both this and the big plane can pick up 
their flying brood and return them to the 
shelter of their wings while in the air. 


7 7 4 
Rocket Experiments 
Ordnance Department experts have 
started a series of rocket experiments at 
White Sands proving ground in New 
Mexico 


altogether. 


['wenty-five flights are planned, 


German V-2s. They 
weigh 13% tons and soar 100 miles or 


‘| he roc kets are 


more into the air to land 70 miics away 
within five minutes of their take-off. 
The first objective of the tests is to 
gather data about rockets and their flight 
speed, trajectory, effect of varying 
Radio beacons fitted 


weather conditions. 





Ordnancemen at White Sands prepare 
a V-2 for launching 





into the noses of the roc kets wl 
tracking them during their flight 
beacon, weighing about ten pound 
tirely self-contained, including 
electrical power supply, and consi 
miniature radio transmitter-receiv. 
beacon, by its contact with a grou 
set, will make it pe ssible to record 
act trajectory of the rocket phot 
cally. 

The second objective is to learn 
weather in the stratosphere and 
sphere. For this the rockets will « i 
instruments for recording temperatur 
pressure, humidity and composition of 
the atmosphere. 

The third and final phase of t! 
will be an attempt with convent 
radar equipment to track the rocket: 
out the aid of the beacon built int 
missiles. The Army naturally want 
know how rocket bombs can be spotted 
intercepted and exploded in midair 

The rocket’s flight is begun by the a 
tion of a 580-horsepower turbine, which 
is driven by steam generated by com 
ing either calcium or sodium perma 
nate with hydrogen peroxide. The turbine 
operates pumps which force liquid ox 
and alcohol into 


a circular combi 
chamber, where the fuels ignite and the 
resultant gases rush through a ventur 
ring at the rate of 6,000 feet per sec 

In the early stage of its flight the rocket 
is controlled by vanes which control the 
escape of gas. Later the rocket is guided 
by gyroscope-controlled vanes on the fins 
The gyroscope controls must be set befor 
firing, and the flight of the rocket, as yet 
cannot be regulated while in the air, ex 
cept that its power can be shut off by 
remote control. 

The first of the rockets was fired « 
in May. 

a7 4 1 


Radiation Blast To Be Studied 


A new kind of blast injury, rad 
blast of the atomic bomb, will be st 
during Operation Crossroads, the 
bomb test in Bikini Atoll. The 
bomb, unlike any other weapon, ca! 
duce four blast effects, any one of 
can kill: air blast, water blast, solid 
and radiation blast. The first three can bk 
produced by ordinary explosives, d 
ing on whether the explosion is in 
water or in contact with a solid structure 
as a ship. Radiation blast however is pr 
duced only by the atomic bomb. [he 
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irry heat energy and electro 
ergy, producing burns or radi 
ess. An atomic bomb victim 
| the other blast effects might 
d unharmed and apparently 
n for a couple of days and 
nly collapse and die. 

Operation Crossroads it is 
learn the best way of telling 
w much radiation a human 
Certain methods are 
loved in civilian industry but 
itive methods may possibly be 


ibsorbed. 


iron com 
from the 
emoglobin, and one of the new 
folic acid, all will be tested as 
remedies for radiation sickness, 


lin, liver extract, 


chemicals derived 


blood and blood forming organs 


wn to be damaged by atomic 


nr) 


+ y y 


Social Psychology of the Army 


[he American Journal of Sociology for 
‘larch 1946 devotes its entire contents to 
of the social psychology of mili 
Though not all the articles are 

the issue is well worth the study 
military men. The editorial fore 
utlines the scope of the studies as 

[he first articles analyze the social 
ture of the Army and the character 
s which differentiate it from civilian 
Succeeding papers depict the 

s by which esprit de corps and mo 
ire developed on an armed guard 
in the infantry, and in a combat 

r squadron. Changes in language, 
ior, attitudes and personality are 
lered in reports which deal with the 
inducted man, the woman in uni 
ind the soldier abroad. Problems 
personality adjustment of men in 
rmed services are presented in ar 
by military psychiatrists and social 
logists. Finally the changes in role 
accompany the transition to civil 
are treated in reports on the vet 
turning to his family and to his 
nity. The authors of these papers 
ng social scientists who served in 


flerent branches of the armed 


y q y 


Emotionally Caused Disease 


t one-fourth of the men in the 
lisease wards of eleven Army hos 
n this country owe their incapaci 
heart trouble to emotional disturb 
iccording to survey figures quoted 

idier General William C. Men 

Chief of the Neuropsychiatric Di 
f the Surgeon General’s Office. In 
hospitals almost one-half of the 
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Sniperscope (left) mounted on a carbine; snooperscope 


right. In combat the 


power supply is carried pack-like on the soldier's back. 


heart disease patients belonged in this 
group. 

Among the patients with stomach or in 
testinal disease, from one-fifth to almost 
one-third were sick because of emotional 
difficulties. 

General Menninger reported success 


with the method of “brief psy hotherapy,” 


consisting of treatment with sodium pen 
tothal. Under the influence of this drug 
the patient speaks freely and the psychia- 
trist learns more quickly what the causes 
of the underlying emotional disturbance 
are. Treatment may only take weeks in 
stead of months. 

This however, 
speeds up recovery only when the dis 
turbance results from a specific situation, 
If the basic trouble lies back 
in the patient’s pre-Army life, a long r 
educational treatment is required 


quic ker treatment, 


such as war. 


y 7 y 
Scopes 


One of the war’s most carefully guarded 
secrets was a device which enabled th« 
\merican infantryman to find and kill 
the enemy in total darkness by means of 


The 


snipe rscope 


infrared radiation. device 
the and the 


snooperscope. Che sniperscope consists of 


comes 1n 
two models, 
a 30-watt infrared lamp slung beneath a 
carbine with an image-tube tel cope on 
top of the barrel See cut The 


unit a cable conductor 


entire 
is connected by 
to a small power supply carried on the 
back in a [he operator 
presses a button to send electrical energy 
from the backpack to the lamp and image 
tube. 


Canvas Case. 


The infrared radiation is reflected 
by an object to the sensitive image tube 
forming a picture of the illuminated area 


on the tube screen. Total weight of the 


equipment is about eighteen pounds 
"he snooperscope consists of the same 
hand Both 
were used with great success against the 
Japanese on Okinawa. With a sniper 
scope-equipped carbine a soldier could de 
tect objects at a range of 150 to 200 feet 


] 
device mounted on a grip 


in complete darkness and remain com 
pletely invisible himself The 
scope proved equally valuable f 
line 


SNOO;K T 


TY P itrol 
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Tons of Nazi Patents Sorted 


One hundred and forty-six packing 
cases documents 
Army from the German 
are being checked in Wash 
\meri 
Dh most use 
ful of the patents will be published here 
and the rest returned to Germany 


containing tons ol 
seized by the 
Patent Office 


ineton for material Important to 


ten 


can industry and science 
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KP’s Delight 


By a newly patented chemi i Dp 
peeling method 


boiling 


salt ind sodium che l rate 


pud are plunged 


nearly solution of justi 
litel Cs 
the skin \ completely that 


water @a ily Wa he it away 
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X-Ray Examines Shells 
\ twenty-million volt 
X-Ray, tor the ex 
shells bomb has been ims illed 
Picatinny Arsenal, New Jersey, in 
pecially constructed building The beta 
will be able to look through 
inche s ol steel, 


bet tron unl 

} 
mination of artillery 
and 


in ¢ 


tre n operators 
twelve ind find any im 
iny 


pertections in the steel casin or 


imprope rly loaded shi Ils 
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Representatives of National Security 

One heartening thing in these times when an Army man 
feels so strongly that practically no one likes the Army is 
the high per cent of wartime officers who are accepting 
Reserve commissions. In all branches over two-thirds are 
deciding that they should stay readily available for service 
if another period of emergency should arise. And among 
those who have not accepted Reserve commissions are many 
who would do so except for the feeling that their military 
duties might possibly interfere too much with their own 
private pursults 

In the end there will be sev eral hundred thousand othcers 


holding Reserve commissions. This is several times the 
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number of such officers which the Army of th 
States included in 1939. 

In the inter-war days, the Reserve officer did a ¢ 
to preserve a reasonable military tradition in the 
States and to tell those of his fellow citizens w! 
listen to him at all why our country could not n 
preparedness. This was a big service to the natior 

And now, at a far more uncertain period in ou 
the Reserve ofhcer can be of even greater assistar 
acts again in accordance with the needs of the ti: 
can do much through his continuous contacts 
fellow citizens toward helping them to underst 
realities of modern warfare in a world in whic! 
armed forces are still looked upon by other nations 
tial to existence. Fle can also talk of needs tor cor 
modernization of the armed forces in the face of 
developments. He can discuss the need for the fin 
of military leadership and the ideals toward whi 
leadership should strive. His own war experience h 
him a degree of understanding of these vital sides of 
can military life, depending to some extent, of cours 
the breadth of that experience and upon his own ing 
character 

[he Officer Reserve Corps is indeed of great im 
in the new framework of the Army. The Army-ii ) ecco 
must, of course, show itself the leader of all com] 
for the simple reason that it alone consists of thos« 
full daily work is military. But the great Reserve ( 
in a far better situation to offset the often exaggerate 
sations directed against “the Army” because the Cor 
be found in every community, every region, of ever 
and territory. 

[he same is true of the National Guard and it has 
Opportunity to spread common sense about military matters t 
But the very numbers of the Officer Reserve ¢ orps mal On 
it of utmost importance to the nation as a great bod) 
intelligent military perception and expression. 11 
formed Reserve officer—who keeps informed of milit 
policies and dev elopments -and who discusses them 
his fellow officers and neighbors—even though he may ¢ phy 
no more than a generous part of his time to military matters wine 
is everywhere a full-time representative of the N 


| tafl 


JU 


Security. 
. A 7 x 


Come and Get It 

The American soldier may be the “best fed soldier in th 
world” but the report of the civilian board appointed | | 
Secretary of War to investigate and study the procur 
preparation, and service of food in the Army strong) 
gests that the American soldier could be much bett 
The committee, whose chairman was Mr. John L. !! 
nessy, chairman of the board of the Statler hotel cha 
critical of much of the Army's food program ai 
criticisms will not make pleasant reading for anyor 
may feel like complacently assuming that what 
enough should be left alone. 


While some of the committee’s recommendations | 
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ent of Army messes seem hardly feasible when 
d against the over-all requirements of any particu 
still they deserve thoughtful study. It is also of 
hat the committee advocates abolishing the word 
id “mess hall” in favor of “dine” and “dining hall.” 
step might be a real gain in improving the social 
of Army dining. The Army has gradually been 
from the rough, if colorful, manners of an earliet 
| the time when the serving of food in the Army 
that in the ranchhands’ chuck house, or the rail 
ke rs. rolling beanery, has long since passed Be tore 
rhaps the “Come and get it!” of the cooking stafl 

ongel be heard except from the kind of old-timer 
ver wants to change 

ticular interest to troop commanders of all ech 

| be the committee's findings on the preparation and 

ft food by Army organizations. Perhaps the most 
1 of all their indictments is the general statement 
hile on the travels that took them to forty-one Army 
post and stations, they “almost everywhere listened 
ertations on the value of food to a soldier's health, 
nev and morale. Untortunately, in all too many in 
this vocal interest in food was not reflected in the 
s and dining halls.” 

committee listed four reasons tor the Army's failure 
ke the “most efficient and economical” use of facilities 
od 

General interior quality ot personnel assigned to 
tood preparation; 

Unsatisfactory conditions of pay and rank of Army 
food personnel, 

Laxity and incompetence ol supervision, 


+) Inadequacy of training 


On the first point they report that many organization 
nmanders have such “little appreciation of the effect of 
| services upon their men that they persist in transter 
» trained cooks from their food duty to line duty, and 
ence no conscience in sending men of inferior mental 
physical condition to schools for training in the prepa 
n and service of food.” They recommend that every 
ff and field grade ofhcer who has not previously don 
tend a ten-day school on nutrition and mess manag« 


and [require | all newly commissioned ofhicers to 


] 
| 


d a thirty-day school on the subjects.” 


the second point they declare that it is “an unfortu 


ttitude throughout the Army that mess work is menial. 
t the most severe blows recently dealt to food service 
he assignment of prisoners of war as kitchen police 
k's assistants.” There were also instances observed 
e soldiers were required to perform kitchen police 
iS punishment for infractions of military regulations.” 
found instances in messes where privates and privates 
lass were performing duties of staff and technical se 

“At one post the central pastry shop was under the 
ision of a corporal, although the shop was staffed 


ivilian bakers being paid from sixty to seventy dollars 
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per week. In an Army hospital an enlisted man with a T /4 
rating drawing seventy eight dollars pel month was work 
ing with civilian cooks who were being paid sixty dollars 
per week.” 

On the third point, perhaps the crux of the whole in 
dictment, they say Supervision Ss not competent 
Othcers are too often designated as post food service super 
Visors OF Mess SUPCEVISOTS merely because regulations re 
quire an appointment and without regard to qualification 
Many ofhicers had multiple duties giving them little time to 
SUPETVISC the messes for which they were responsibl 

On the training of mess personne | the committee declares 
that the eight-week training yx riod tor cooks is insufhicient 
that the lack of centralized resp nsibility for assignment of 


students to the S¢ schools does not pe rmiut the screening ol 


student personnel “to determine interest in o1 idaptability 
to food service work 

\s a solution to the compl x pr blem of procuring, pre 
paring and serving food, the committee recommended th 
organization of a “Food Service ¢ Orps This c rps should 
be charged with the duty and full responsibility of food 
procurement, operation of commissaries, dry and cold stor 
age warehouses, ration breakdown points, the planning of 
standird diets, and the operation Of messes, Meat cutting 
plants, bread and pastry bakeries, and other facilities relat 
ing to Army food.” [They recommend increased grades and 
rating tor food handling personnel ind suggest extra pay 


for cook’s helpers ind KPs 


Some Is Honest Opinion 


[he recurring furors over Army injustices of one kind ot 
another are gradually declining in intensity. Those with 
real or imaginary grudges are turning their discontent 
elsewhere and that is a real gain tor the Army. Unlike some 
public figures who have made a success of being hated by 
large masses ol people, there is no tuture in that kind ol 
thing for the Army. We can be happy that the din of 
conde mnation 1s subsiding 

But that doesn’t mean that the Army can be mplacent 
and hope that the public will soon leave its principal in 
strument for Insuring the common defense to rusticate in 
peace. [here's no future in that either for the Army o1 
for the Nation 

What the Army needs and must have is a sound public 
relations policy which recognizes that there are from time 
to time deficiencies in the service that need correcting 
Many of the charges made against the Army are unfounded 
and arise trom individual orudge s. Often the V ar ba ed on 
misconception or ignorance of the whole truth. But som« 
are honest opinions that deserve a hearing. And when real 
deficiencies are exposed, no matter w hat the ivent ot ex 
posure, they should be corrected, and as qui¢ kly as p ssibli 

\ sound public relations policy requires that the Army 
in every echelon must try to eliminate incidents which 
might result in unfavorable publicity. A thoughtless act or 


statement by an unthinking individual can be developed 
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by pre judiced or unknowing commentators into a damning 


indictment ol the entire Army. A sound public relations 


policy should be active toward insuring that information 


ibout the Army is being promptly, completely and truly 


presented. Only in that way can misconceptions be 


quelched before they arise in the public mind. And when 
ever the public is misinformed, statements of the real facts 
should be presented to the pub slic. 

A sound ahd active public relations policy can do much 
to counteract criticism, but it is the individuals within the 
Army itse If, the oflicers and the enlisted men who, through 
their d ily contacts with the public can do the most to cre 
ate a favorable opinion. In the final analysis the impression 
the public gets from individual soldiers will determine the 
public's attitude toward the Army 

\ ithin the ( round Forces the development of an effec- 
tive public relations program is a function of command. 
[he commanders of the six field armies and of the Replace 
ment and School Command are in a position to build an 
It is 


Army has too often missed in other 


era of good feeling between ie public and its Army. 
an Op portunity that the 
times of peace. For the good of the Nation it can’t afford to 
miss it this time 


7 y y 


““A New Philosophy in the Military Order”’ 

here has been so much hocus-pocus, so much rambling 
ind ranting in all discussions of officer-enlisted man rela 
tionships that the very heart of the problem has often been 
and countercharges 
The 


ard in its comprehensive report managed to 


buried under a contusion of charges 
ranging from the ridiculous to the completely serious. 
Doolittle B« 
cover practically the full range of gripes, but also managed 
to keep its eye on the real problem, which is how to provide 
1 compete nt, re sponsible leadership Corps capable of hold 
ing the confidence and respect of Americans whose social 
creed is the very antithesis of what we may call traditional 
military discipline. 

The board recognized the reasons for the appearance of 
the incompetent and irresponsible persons in positions of 
responsibility during the war. The necessity for a quick 
expansion of the officer corps, inadequate training, orienta- 
tion and indoctrination of officers are mentioned by the 
board. In another paragraph the board observed: 

The peacetime Army did not adequately prepare ofh 
cers for the wartime job of handling civilian soldiers; it 
did not offer a code of officer-enlisted man conduct flexi- 
ble enough for application to an Army in which the bulk 
of the men in all ranks were civilian. 
lhat statement, at least, is one the postwar Army can well 

consider in developing its plans for any future emergency. 
The inadequacies in the training of the regular officer corps 
to handle great numbers of men was recognized when the 


emergency arrived. Few of our most successful command- 
ers of division and higher echelons had so much as com- 
manded a wartime strength regiment in 1940. 


Chevy brilliantly overcame the difficulties of this lack of 
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command experience, just as most civilian officers 
competent combat leaders and military technicia 
the Army as a whole never overcame the deficienc 

ing failed to prepare for the fact that when war ca: 
of the Army “in all ranks” would consist of men wh 

understood nor cared much about military disciplin 
The failure of t! 
in peacetime to study and understand how civilia: 


any interest in a military career. 


and how their thought changes as social conditions 
was in good part the cause of many of the troul 
Army experienced in dealing with its men during a1 
actual hostilities. 

Chere was, and there remains, as the Doolittk 
pointed out, “a need for a new philosophy in the 1 


Such 
can only be developed by military men with a — 


order, a policy of treatment of men 


in the social as well as the military history of the 
States, and in the findings of the sciences that ie 
human beings. 


“For the good of the service” the edu 


of the future leaders of the American Army must ir 
training in sociology and psychology that will give 
broad and basic knowledge of man. 
4 4 ff 
Unit Histories 
Since our last announcement of Unit Histories in th 

June issue of the Journna, we have added the followi1 
books to our schedule for future publication: 

Ist Infantry Division 

11th Airborne Division 

26th Infantry Division 

27th Infantry Division 

41st Infantry Division 

85th Infantry Division 

102d Infantry Division 

313th Infantry Regiment 

Because of space limitations, we will be unable to repeat 

our complete listing with any regularity. We will, however 
announce in our advertising pages the histories that hay 
been published and are available to our readers as they 
come off the press. 
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Result of Amendment Proposal 

A special meeting of the United States Infantry Ass 
ciation was held at the Infantry Building, 1115 17th Street 
NW, Washington, D. C., on Friday, May 17, 1946, for 
the purpose of counting the ballots received from Activ 


Members who voted on the following proposed amendmen 
to the Constitution of the Association: 


“Add the following proviso to Section 2, Article V1 
‘Provided, That the Executive Council may, in its dis 
cretion, appoint as Secretary-Treasurer, a retired Infantr 
or general officer, not on active duty, who is an Active 
Member of the Association.’ ” 
The ballots were opened and tabulated, and a larg: 
majority of the votes cast were for the amendment. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry 


Asso- 


ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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6th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
ith Infantry 


| Infantry 


KKKKKKKK 


| 30th Infantry 
oth Infantry 
24th Infantry 
Ith Infantry 
2d Infantry 

lOth Infantry 
61st Infantry 


’d Infantry 
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Oth Infantry 
33d Infantry 

182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
l4th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
165th Infantry 


131st Infantry 


2.2.9.9.9.9.9.3 


150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
tth Infantry 

Ith Infantry 

25th Infantry 


129th Infantry 


2.2.9.9. 8 4 
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*&*x*2d Infantry Division 





&*k* 94th Infantry Divisio: 
*&k*KISth Infantry Division ®**5th Infantry Divisi 
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il 


Ist Bi 


DIVISIONS if 


Linas 
19th Bn., Texas St 


th Infantry 








28th Infantry 

135th Infantry 

31st Infantry 

Ist Infantry 

27th Infantry 

168th Infantry 

140th Infantry 
General Service School 

Philippine Army 


163d Infantry 
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149th Infantry 
13th Infantry 


112th Infantry 


kkk 

6th Armored Infantry Bn 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

lst Missouri Infantry (RMI 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif 


2d Bn., Texas State Guard 


903d Pa 
359th hi 


176th lr 


kkk 
Ist Bn., 
3d Bn., 


3d Bn., 


391st Infantry 


60th Inf 


389th lh 


Hq Staft, lexas St ite (su ird 
795th MP Battalion 
302d Infantry th Re ciment 


406th Infantry » 


309th li 
117th 


376th h 


xx 
56th Armored Infantry Bn 
109th Infantry 

Lith Inf., NJSG 
Oth MP Battalion 

738th Ta 


Sth Infantry 


rachute Infanti 
ifantry Sth Bn 
ifantry 


nk Battalion 


47th Infantry 


382d Infantry 


NYG 


\viation Bn 


12th Infantry 
1880th Ener 
311th Infantry 3d Bn., 306th Infantry 
2d Re ot., Hawaii Rill 
dIst 


antry \rmored Infantry Bn 


Ist Bn., 152d Intantry 
102d Infantry 


lank 1) 


ifantry 
4d Bn 
trover Bn 


NYG 


66 |st 


18th Infantry 


Nome Unit, \| ka ler 


ifantry 


vfantry 


* 
26th MP Battalion 


ifantry 


30 1st Infantry 


114th lr 
46th Bn 
397th | 
508th P 


3d Bn ; 


IRTC, ¢ 


143d Infantry 
vantry 


148th Infantry 
vac Sf 
CAd t 


135th Field Artillery B 


33 1st Infantry 


ifantry 


arachute Infant 


25th Infantry 


167th Infantr 
amp \\ he le I 


L nne 


417th Infantry 


103d Infantry 


325th G 


390th I 
2d Bn., 
120th lh 


lider Infantry 
ifantry 
311th Infanti 


ifantry 








Had To Take Cognizance 
lo the Editors « 


f INFANTRY JoURNAI 


Sooner or later [he INFANTRY JOURNAI 


had to take editorial note ot the othcer 
enlisted status. The result, “Finding the 
Leaders \pril journal! is what could 


be expected from a magazine written by 
and prin ipally for commissioned ofhcers 

the 
privi 


i carefully generalized defense ot 
quo [he 


leges can be explained, but nothing which 


status system of ofhcer 
the ofhcer-editor of The INFANTRY Jour 
NAL or any other special pleader may say 
can justily it 

the was dis 


charged from the Marine Corps, proud 


Four week: ago writer 
of having been part of that organization, 
but convinced that a military career for 
anyone below the rank of staff sergeant 
must be one of the most stultifying, de 
grading existences possible for any person 
born in a country where supposedly one 
man is as good as another. Any man dis 
charged from the service who has seen at 
first hand, espe ially overseas, the exalted 
privileged status of the officer class can 
hardly be blamed for forever after taking 
" large grain ot salt with every public 
statement of the higher brass and gold 
braid declaiming upon the urgent neces 
sity of this country’s maintaining a large 
pr rmanent and navy 
Betore 


military conscription, and was, in fact, a 


my 


the war | was a firm believer in 


member of the state guard. | also confess 
to swallowing whole practically every 
thing appearing in the INFANTRY JouR 
NAI having originally become interested 


in the magazine through mention in a 
column of the late General Hugh John 
son. | am still an advocate of some form 
of universal military training, but also if 
the program is separated entirely from 
the jurisdiction of the Regular Army and 
Navy 

It is apparent that you refuse to face 
the cold, cold fact that the fault lies in the 
system per se; not, as you would honestly 
like to believe, merely in the competency 
of individual othcers. There were, to be 
sure, many rotten eggs among the war 
time ofhcers, but as a whole they were 
technically a well qualified group. Never 


theless, no matter how fair minded and 
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militarily efhcient an officer may be, he 


cannot see that the troops get fried chick 
en and ice cream instead of cold cuts and 
cheese when the officers’ wardroom is hav- 
ing tried chicken and ice cream. 

I'he threat and use of punishment alone 
is and always has been sufficient in itself 
to maintain military discipline. Higher 
pay, prestige, and the right to command 
are in this day and age sufficient incen 
tives for any normal man to try to advance 
in rank. The special privileges enjoyed by 
rank in addition thereto is a totalitarian 
practice opposed to every principle of 
human right and equality before the law 
on which the government of this coun 
try was founded, and breed nothing but 
discontent and hatred. 

Reform will come from enlightened 
public opinion followed by congressional 
action. Until the services do guarantee, 
either by changes in the Articles of War 
or adoption of an enlisted men’s bill of 
rights, the services will inevitably be com 
pelled to offer higher and higher induce 
ments in order to obtain a poorer and 
poorer class of recruits. 


Murray B. STEPHENS. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


» Discontent and hatred arise only within 
the individual human mind and heart, 
whether the man is a leader, or among 
the led. 

Leadership through threat and use of 
punishment alone can never make fight 
ing men. 

The Journat taken editorial 

cognizance of ways to improve leader 


has 


ship for over forty years. 
| 
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Non-democratic Army 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Newspapers and magazines have been 
busy with the gripes of men from the sev 
eral branches of the armed services. These 
criticisms range in variety from the old 
bitch about having to salute, to the cruel 
practice of having to dress neatly. But the 
silliest grouse that has come to my atten 
tion in various “Letters to Editors” and 
“wailing columns,” and which seems to 
get a lot of ear space in many quarters, 


is that one about “no democracy 
men who make up our combat 
zations. 

I will go along with anybody a 
that there have been times and 
where men have not been treat 
equity and consideration becaus: 
sponsibility of command has beer r 
or not realized, or a mistake has be 
made. But to announce that one’s { 
outfit has little freedom of speec! 
tion is to compliment its organizati 
direction. 

Che military service by its very 
and purpose is not, and cannot be, den 
cratic. The vital factor in making wai 
that 
whether or not all hands are mack 


our operations be successful, not ro the | 
tent in the execution of the orders cor Lhe 
cerning the action. 

Once a man has raised his right 
and has sworn to obey the orders of t! 
ofhicers appointed over him, he ha: 
up the right of free action and express n Engl 
These facts are so obviously the sou! 
substance of the military that | wonder the hare 
at the constant reference to it in the crit 
cisms we hear. If these men and othe 
are not acute enough to have perceive 
these truths by the time they have served 
two weeks, then a statement of this natu 
should be included in their early training 
Democracy and freedom in our societ Vny 
and government, yes, but in our armed t 
forces they will mean indecision, ¢! 
and defeat. 


First LrzeureENANT, Marines 
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Democratic Army 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRN 


Writers of those articles in Y: 
Stars and Stripes calling for a “dc 
ization” of the services and abo! 
the so-called caste system are havir 
selves a pipe dream. 

There are abuses of the systen 
scoflaws made Prohibition the f 
was, and just as violators of ou! 
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make our streets and high 
onal death traps. 
vere officers who secretly were 
their men because they abused 
oes of rank. There were ofhcers 
ntrol of their men because they 
nception of their grave respon 


like 


and behaved boors and 
s like cowards. 
vere also Were ofhcers who were 
by their men because they main 
high level of conduct in all their 
with their juniors. In training 
d to be just and efhcient. In 
ey preceded their men into the 
eys, their every thought of the 
ind safety of the men who fol 
hem unfalteringly. 
1e Army become even more severe 
haracter requirements for ofhicers. 
more ruthless in its reclassifica 
ncompetents. Let it revise its train 
thods to give more emphasis on 
d for applying the fundamentals 
( rship. 
Joseru F. Copy. 
field Newspapers, Inc 


re ld. Mo. 


Fruit Salad 


| 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


J. Kahn, Jr. 


The article by E. 


URNAI 


\ May 
is excellent. 
much 
ut to find, upon returning home, 
t their neighbor who served all his time 
England or Com Z has as many if not 
nore of the same combat stars as he got 
the | Che 


Dat veterans know who ran the great 


\lany combat soldiers are very 


ird way over on the mainland. 


ks but also appreciate the splendid 
ery necessary job all did in the big 
But the thing that hurts is that 
ns count bravery by the number of 

Dat stars. . 
hy wouldn't it be possible to award 
lepending on the danger zone each 
| in? As an example, a combat star 
| while actually under fire or in an 
that could be under fire, such as the 
ine back to division rear, should 
:0ld combat star. From division rear 
ude corps, a silver and others a 
Chis would distinguish those who 
their combat stars the hard way 
those who did a grand job in sup 
icuation, maintenance and _ such, 

n no particular risk. 
conceded that the infantryman 
w combat has been awarded the 
t Infantryman Badge and is thus 
t, but it is not uncommon today 
olonels of Field Artillery, Engi 
cers and men in other branches 
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wearing the Combat Infantryman Badge 
on the streets. 
estly. 


Some came by them hon 


In most competitions there is a first 
second and third award. 
carried out in the 
just finished. 


[his should be 
‘Big Game” we have 


1). € 


LIARDIN 


Jefferson City, Missouri. 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


The system used for awards and deco 
rations was not the best, but if it had been 
employed more justly things might have 
looked better. Much of the blame 


on those who could have made the sys 


rests 


tem work, the company commanders and 
platoon leaders whose job it was to see 
that this function of writing and sub 
mitting citations was carried out. 

I have heard these two excuses offered 
too often by these men. It was either “I 
don't 


know he w to 


write a citation’ or 


‘| haven't time now.” It doesn’t take too 
much to write up a citation; you need 
the facts and good wording. | agree a 
rifle company is a busy place, and when 
in line you don't take much time to write, 
but it can be done. At least the ground 
work for a write-up can be done. Higher 
headquarters should realize this too and 
not place a deadline on submitting cita 
tions when a unit is in the line. 

The practice among officers of writing 
citations for one another is shameful to 
say the least. It was done openly and no 
bones about it. I can cite one occasion 
the battalion S-1, S-2 and S-3 
worked three days on a citation for the 
battalion the meantime 
they let five Bronze Star awards go by the 
board. 


Ww here 


commander; in 


The effect on morale from misuse of 
| believe the 
practice of awarding the service company 
troops the Combat Infantryman Badge 
and the Distinguished Service Plaque 
which carries a 


the awards system is bad. 


wreath to be worn on 


the right arm is wrong. It should be one 
or the other. 
E. Epson WELLS 


Elm Tree Farm, 


Cohoes, New York. 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


“Who Won the Medals?” by Major 
Milotta in the May edition of The Jour 
NAL is most interesting, and stimulates me 
to offer a recommendation. 

The Distinguished Unit Citation rib 
bon is worn above the right breast pocket 
and is very conspicuous because no other 
ribbons are worn with it. But a Medal of 


Honor 


over the left breast pocket, where it might 


man must weal this decoration 


become lost in the general kale idoscopic 
effect of numerous other ribbons. Granted 
that the Distinguished Unit Citation is 
an earned award 


should it have a 


more conspicuous place than other earned 


VM hy 


awards? 
My recommendation is simply this: All 
earned ribbons (as distinguished from the 


time and place” ribbons, and ribbons 
and badges awarded for mere performance 
of duty or attainment of standard expected 
of him anyway ) should be worn over the 
left breast por ket, which is the place ot 
All other 


right 


honor over the heart ribbons 


should be 


poc ket 


breast 
tell at a 
glance whether the wearer of four rows 


worn ovel the 


Then a person could 
of ribbons really earned any of them, or 
whether he just happened to be in cer 
whether he 


\s it is 


many soldiers who never saw combat he 


tain places at certain times 


wanted to be the re or not now 
dazzle the populace with lots of ribbons 
ot the 


real heroes are only entitled to one 


which mean nothing, while SOTHIC 


row 
of ribbons. There are too many ribbons 
anyway 

| would say that the following should 
be considered as and theretore 


Distin 


earned, 
should be worn on the left sick 
Unit Citation, Commendation 
Ribbon, Good Conduct Ribbon, Bronze 
Star, Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Sol 
dier’s Medal, Distinguished Flying Cross 
Distinguished Service Medal, Distin 
Service Cross Medal of 


Honor, and earned awards from foreign 


guished 


guished and 


nations 
The 


would eliminate altogethe: 


Combat Infantryman 


Badge | 
Why should 
a person get a badge for doing what is 
expected of him. However, if this badge 
is to be retained, it should also be 


the 


worn 
alse 


eliminate the Expert Infantryman Badge 


with earned awards. | would 
because, why should a person get a badge 
for meeting the standards required for a 
if this badge 


it ought oO gO 


good infantry soldier? But 
is to be retained over to 
also should be the 
marksmanship badg« s. | would also elimi 


nate the Air Medal, which is 


solely for duty performed but if it is to be 


the right side, wher 


an award 


to the right 


side along with the other time 


retained, then move it over 
ind pl ice 
tripe 

CoLone. JuLIAN G. HEARNE, IR 


Hq . West Virginia Military Area 
Charleston 1, W. Va 


>» Th 

1 sense the highe st award any American 
[he 
rather see every other ribbon go than 
the Bad 


Combat Infantryman Badge is in 


soldier wears Infantry would 


uC 
~~ 
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“Top Secret”’ 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 

| read Top Secret, by Ingersoll, and I 
must say that the man is certainly mad 

the British. The Lion’s tail has had 
twist these past few years by all 
orts of people but this is 
that the twistee has 


orously at th 


ict ft sult with the 


probably the 
also ( hewed 
Vhat’s 
book and it prob 


mit vi ime time 


Ip1y tem 


\ ck to a philosophy that all 
events have villains 


! Ou; hero ind \l I 


vill iin 


and hero¢ Ss. Bradley 


tgomery 1s the dirty 


| don't detect ny number ot errors 


orth tall Ing ibout except that one that 


we didn't get around to doing anything 


ibout an assault training center until 
Sept mber 1943, which is in error. If I 
remember ri rhely the idea of an assault 
training center was OKd in principle in 


December | 42 


elected for the job. 1 remember helping 


’ 
t< 


ind then an oflicer was 


ee him off from the States in the spring 
of 1943. Then 


there was no great 


ifter arrival in England, 
point in acquiring the 


re il estate at 


once—the first thing to do 
was to settle the tactics and doctrine. This 
consumed several months because there 
were fundamental differences that had 


to be ironed out before any training could 
be done, though not all of them were 
settled before the training did begin. 

( ol nel 
overlook the fact that planning takes a 


hell of a long 


| or instance 


Inger oll seems generally to 


time and a lot of people 
right after the Casablanca 
conference the planning for the invasion 
of Sicily started. NATOUSA found it 

set up an entire new head 


for the headquarters 


nec iry to 


quarter for this, 


fighting the battles in Tunisia just had 
too much on its hands to think of Sicily 
[hat large group of people then in Al 


giers gave plenty of opportunity for ill 
considered jests about the size ot the head 


necessary to run the North Afri 


can fight when in cold fact most of the 


qu irters 


ofhicers in Algiers were planning for some 


thin y months hence 


to happen many 
Moreover they also had to plan what to 


do if the Spanish dex ided to throw in with 


\dolf and come across the Moroccan 
border 
I don't think Ingersoll’s jests about 


FUSAG will hold water, either. As | 
understood FUSAG it was set up to do 
just 12th 
that General 
get First Army and that 


what it did become Army 


Group. Everybody knew 
| lodge S Was fo 
General Bradley's assignment was just for 
the initial part of the invasion until we 
acquired nough French real estate to do 
business with an army group 

While this comes in the domain of hair 


splitting, the matter of how 12th Army 
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Group got its name goes back to Africa 
where we had our II Corps and the British 
their | Corps. Merged, these two outfits 
became Twenty-first (21st) Army by a 
hands-across-the-sea gesture of merging 
the two numbers. Then by a similar con- 
ceit, reversing the numbers we got 12th 
\rmy Group later. The Ninth Army of 
Simpson really started as Eighth Army 
ind its headquarters called themselves 
that. I roomed with one of their staff in 
London. Then to obviate confusion with 
the British Eighth Army working in Italy 
this was changed to Ninth Army. It 
wasn’t a matter of saving British pride—it 
was sensible not to have two Eighth 
\rmies working practically the same side 
of the street. 

Yet Top Secret is a good book. You get 
the flavor and feel of what went on and 
you get also the constant battle that went 
on between various headquarters over 
name most anything. Staff ofhcers in gen 
eral acted like a bunch of prima donnas 
where their own outfits were concerned 
and perhaps they should. 

If Colonel Ingersoll’s book sets off a 
stream of such comments it might be a 
good thing. I'd like to find out myself 
just what the hell happened, and the 
literate staff Joe is the one to tell us. 

The next guy might let us know what 
did happen on December 16, 1944. Inger- 
soll dashes right over that one and the 
strong rumor is . But I know you can’t 
print anything on that till you have the 
dope for sure. 

LieUTENANT CoLonet, INFANTRY. 
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“Information For the Army”’ 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Kudos for your excellent editorial “In- 
formation for the Army” in the March 
edition. 

Since | qualified as a target for a Ger- 
man mortar shell in Normandy virtually 
all of my Army service has been in the 
IXE program. Most of the time I was a 
hospital center I&E officer and, as such, 
had continued contact with the program 
in medical units. I am a believer in the 
purpose of the education and information 
program and have done my level best to 
make it work. 

There are some things, however, regard 
ing the program which have not yet been 
brought to light. The first of these was 
the confused situation with regard to 
clear-cut policy in higher echelons. There 
exists to this day considerable uncertainty 
in the definition of the limits of IXE and 
Special Services, while both have run 
afoul time and again of Red Cross activi- 
ties. T/O allocations are inadequate for 
the job, particularly in Com Z areas. 





There is little or no recognitio: 
for I&E personnel. A case in 
the UK Base recruitment of BS 
as graders of correspondence pay 
offering, Pfc! 

If the I&E program has failed 
plish its mission it is, as you | 
because the mission assigned w 
beyond the capacity of personne 
to achieve. The Army cannot 
offset in a few months the de! 
lifetime of inadequate orientat 
citizens came for the most p 
Army unprepared mentally a: 
cally for the service they are to 
No one, outside the Army, has 
them that military service is an « 
of citizenship, and a part paymer 
manifold privileges citizenship « 

In conclusion, I hope you | 
fallen into a common error in 
in the editorial mentioned “that + 
age intelligence of the America: 
was far above that of the soldier of \\ 
War I.” The educational level a 
of schooling was much better, 
doubtful if general intelligence h 
any appreciable change. 

As to schooling itself, the fact that 1 
sands of alleged high school 
now being inducted into the Arm 
a deplorable deficiency in ele 
ability to read, write, and figure cai 
to have considerable doubts a 
vaunted efhiciency of our educatior 
tem. 

First Lreur. Norman E. Hamni 
619 East Sixth St., Anniston, Ala 


>» The Journat has several times | 
out that high school education 
has low standards and that our w 
army contained a million men or n 
who could barely read or write, o1 
not at all. 
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Lapel Badge For Infantry 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


As a former Combat Infantryman 
find it rather difficult to believe that 1 
effort whatsoever has been made 
nish those of us who have donned 
with some symbol of our honora! 
fession of the war years. 

Therefore, gentlemen, a hum! Q 
gestion. Why not a lapel-sized m 
in sterling silver, or some other 
metal, of the Infantry Badges to « 
the spirit that existed in our rat 
as a short time ago? I doubt very 
the War Department would objec 
miniature; the only possible 
would be the use of the emblem 
authorized persons. 


Francis P. O’Conn 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Everlasting Glory .. .”’ 
litors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 

to take the opportunity of prais 
tain Willis C. Rowe for the ar 
larch, “To the Everlasting Glory 
fantry.” This fine article should 
ely publicized that the American 
uld become keenly aware of the 
lings of our combat men toward 
k pants Romeos” and “swivel 
rriors. 

vith the 2d Armored Division for 
ths, during which I ” 
ttle stars, the Combat Infantry 
Badge, and the Purple Heart 
d \pril 14, 1945, 1 was sent t 


ind spent seven months in the 


‘ ' 
collectex 


By the grace of God and our 
edics,” | am now in fairly good 
n. With the public cry of “All 
uur wounded men,” in my ears, | 
signed to these Service Forces. 

| have to see the USO commandos 
five ribbons and wild 
rough campaigns in Jack’s Joint 


I ilar plac Cs. 


hear their 


power to the Journat and Cap 
we 
Private Tom STEFANSKI 


Edwards, Mass 
- # 
Infantry Chaplains 
| Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


come infantry chaplains received 
ognition? The belatedly 


honored, but the infantry chap] INS 


medics 


been forgotten. 


( chaplain streneth of my regiment 


133 per cent replacements from the 
left England until I was finally 
red in Germany. 


we 
And the re were no 
t fatigue cases among us. One chap 
is seriously injured, another killed 
sniper, another slightly wounded, 
) of us were capture d tw ice. That's 
enough we were there. 
motion was and is out of the ques 
Since returning to the States my 
has been proposed by my changing 
three or four 
the 


times for 
Adjutant 
ngton comes back with “It is not 


red. You 


but for your capture.” 


pr motion 


time General in 


would have been pro 
its not news to me. That is part of 
ce | pay for forty-six months spent 
e Infantry in training and combat 
heiency rating of 48, and being in 
wer three and a half years appar 
lave no weight. 

when I came home I did not 
being required to salute an ASF 
n with less service than I and who 
ver seen combat. I took it in stride 
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when on my return | was appointed as 
sistant to a limited service chaplain who 
had never left the States and who was 
junior to me in and grade. But 
these things would have been a lot easier 
to take if I could have looked down and 
have seen shining on my chest the Chap 


lains’ Infantry Badge. I'd trad 


SeTV ICC 


my other 
decorations for it 

Did a « haplain ever cry on your shoul 
der be tore: 

CHAPLAIN (Caprt.) ALLAN P. MAppEN 
6th Serv Cmd, Nor Br, US Disep Bks, 
Milwaukee 9, Wi 

1 
Cavalry 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

For the past three years | 
an avid of The INFANTRY 
NAL. As an ex-I/4 in the 37th Cavalry 
[roop, | would like to 
follow up the article “General, Where is 
Your ¢ May issue 

I can say from personal experience that 
no one, except the doughboys themselves 


have been 


reader Jour 


y 
Re connaissance 


avalry?” in the 


appreciates the true job of the infantry 
more than the members of my particular 

reconnaissance troop. 
According to the words of the Com 
manding General of the 37th 
what a 


Division, he didn’t know 


Infantry 
recon 
naissance troop could do until the battle 
of New halftracks 


were the only vehicles capable of tra 


t 


Georgia, when out 


versing the almost impassable mud of that 
island 

On ot our 
troop received the unit citation for pa 
trols into the jungles, mapping trails, and 


the island Bougainville, 


spotting enemy movements. The patre | 
to Ibu was the longest patrol made int 
enemy territory in the SWPAC up to that 
time. In the Second Battle of Bougain 
ville the 37th Reconnaissance fought as a 
That cost u 


that “Hill of 


line company on Hill 706 
51 per cent casualties on 
Heroe "aaa 


On the island of 


connaissance 


Luzon the 37th Re 


spearheaded the division 
that spearheaded our victorious armies to 


Manila. 


At D plus 15 we ran patrols tor 
divisions whose ca‘ 


alry 


was still aboard 
ships. In ou push up the Cagayan Val 
75th Tanl 
Battalion, multiple .50s of the 
\AA Battalion, and the 637th 1 
Battalion We were 


“Task Force 59” as we 


ley we were reinforced by the 
Ith 
strove! christened 
blasted our Ww 

spearheading the infantry as much 


twenty-two miles a day 


Our commanding general knew how to 


| would like 
to cite the commanding ofhcer of the 
129th Infantry for his skillful use of our 


use his reconnaissance troop. 


troops There were no gripes when thev 


gvave us 1 miussion, because each man 


knew it was important and fitted 
special abilities. 
Rosert H 


Lleartwe lI, Nebr iska 


y y 


Cutting Paperwork 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY 
Every 


] 
pape rwork in the 


OURN 
ody gripes ib ut 

\rmy, but 1 
Here 7 
WDAGO I 


rt are 


ibout it 


ol 


invthing ne 


uS¢ 
our re 
I 


if necessary evils, but 


them could easilv 
Report 
For if y 


ruMme rable 


ing 


yu 


Ww extra ¢ irbon cop 


I 


for copi 


and 


min ited 


tew more colors 


ferent he 1dqu irters 


youll have el 


! 
the present special 
manpowe! utilizati 
or overage 


S/Scr. IncrAm B 
105 W. 72d St., New York 23 

1 1 y 
Suggestions 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY 


our tetter reque 


tht Ided 


he Midi 


writing | 


yestions ¢ \ it mi 


FANTRY JOURNAI 
suggestions for article 


V Peace 


dox Ss not rept it it 


inning tire 


tects. 

Striving Toward th 
on occupation 11 duty. Know 
individual 1 to what he | 


what he i: triving to do 


plan, a pride 
CJEorGE (¢ 
APO 174 


y y 


First Lieut 


M th Inf 


\NDEI 
NY¢ 


Engineer Badge 
lo the Edit 


rs of INFANTRY 


Army | | 


the 


rootten in 
in engineer fought a 
he is not entitl to the Cr 


man Bada 


loun Woops 


Ex-Lieuten nt 
2106 Perrysville Ave., 


Pittsburgh 14, Pa 


echel ns 


ti 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
“dashed off” 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


to this department. However, the price for those 


In Open Court 
| ct 


doing so 


where a C ngressional subcommittee says we ain't 


well with courts-martial. It goes on to suggest 


that there may be good points in Kraut and British systems, 


ind it may have I he main trouble 1S that oul 


something 
system is set up to be operated by professional officers who 
usually learn the system gradually and don’t sit in important 
cases until they yet a few vray hairs Or else are 
ofheers learning the a court manned by their 
elders Lhe sy but it 


broke down in a big war when court members were prac 


very junior 


business on 
stem worked well a small army, 
tically all ine xperie nced and began to resemble the average 


\merican jury in knowledge ol how to conduct a trial 


properly 
\ simple expedient that I think would cure all this is 


We 


pre sent 


what 
that 
*- open to all, eXce pt when the testimony 1s 


doing need no laws, 


The 


courts-martl i are 


ours tor the revisions, or 


have you laws and regulations say 


Loo obsce ri 


Few people know this, but it’s in the Manual. 
Courts-martial are open 


held in 


the administration of military justice would pick up 


It this were emphasized and the 


courts were 


a place where all could see and hear, 


Once 

| his means that instead ot courts sitting In any vacant 
room ay tilable, usually with little or no space tor spec 
tators commanding ofhcers would arrange tor decent 


courtroom W ith be ne he s tor the spectators and would also 
public ize the show and urge soldiers to attend. We would 
t bac k, the old 


going to Certainly 


the n ve in the \rmy, at least, American cus 


~ 


tom ol a good trial a man’s buddies 


would like to sit in to see what sort of a slug he is going to 


yet and how well his counsel defends him. But the big 
thing would be the fact that the members of the court 
would, under observation, do much better. The present 


system of |e tting them use a small room tells them that no 
one except the higher reviewing authority will ever know 
much about how their cases are handled and they escape 
local public opinion—which is a potent force in the Army 
ind always has been, even though the carpers don’t seem to 
think so 

If you will check back on some of the courts you attended 

peacetime as member, counsel, witness, or trial judge 
you'll feel that, if they had been held on Wednes 


dav afternoon, when the troops had a holiday, there would 


advocate 
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with scant consideration for 
Cere- 


hi ive been spect: itors; and spect: ators would h: ive Cé 
merely to see the brass at work but to enjoy a show \l 
there would have been plenty ol “discussion groups l 
ward without benefit of IXE officers. More often t! nd th 
the troop verdict would be “he sure got off light.” 

Mavbe nobody in this army has either guts or imagi: KIS We 
tion enough to try this. All it takes is an open court al \ 
dignified advertising to the effect that troops are urged | myster 
Moreover, if 
unfair deal in public, the clamor will still be less t! got rid 
he got it in what are, 


see courts in session. a guy should get a Wi 


in effect, star chamber session farm 
\nd cut out reading those damned Articles of War ey 

six months. That stems back to the days when all soldie: terms 

were illiterate and the officers had to tell them what crime: tuuiny 

they could ; 


ind could not commit. | suspect they kn 


without benefit of reading. To a sensible man the thing 

an insult. In civil life no one reads the penal code to 

And he knows, too, that 
brings into the 


equipped to do without the six-month AW reading trainit 


at regular intervals. “ignorant 


no defense,” which him service W \I| 


LIEUTENANT COLOoNE! brass 


5 y 3 lective 


O, What Mysteries of Jargon! 


All professions are cloaked with mysterious termin logy heat \ 
which supposed]y adc ls to their pre stige and gives Status t | 
the professions. Doctors and lawyers are thus mysterious tecti 
and so are soldiers. Th 

We have come out of the war with an even bigger « numl 
cumulation of abbreviations and terminologies than wher 
into it. 
broad form of training is passed by Congress, we will bx 
o spend much of the training 
young men the special language of the Army and of the 


we went If compulsory military training or any 


forced t time in teaching } 


particular branches in which they find themselves. Th 
Army, for example, uses the “line of departure” or “LD 
for the imaginary line behind which Infantry jumps 
making an attack. Why not call it “jump-off li 
“starting line”? Ground forces also “envelop the 1 
right”—with much chance for misunderstanding—whe! 
“make a left hook,” 


young man would understand. 


they really mean an order whic! an\ 


On returning recently to the War Department, a 


INFANTRY JOU®NAL 


JU 





ho is a graduate of every Army school on the list, 
a board meeting. He noted that the board spent 
irters of its meeting time in trying to understand 
ibbreviations in the papers the board was consider 


\C, SHAEF, JICPOA, WPA, UNRRA, CIO, 
SCO, AFL—the use of these and hundreds of others 
ve typing, ink, and paper, but they have certainly 
to contusion. It has become necessary to have an 
ations expert on every staff. 
re are many words as well as abbreviations. During 
w the Tank Destroyer Center made a change in 
method based on the fact that all new men knew 
what a foot was than a yard. This avoided a lot of 
sion and he Iped men learn faster. On the other hand, 
lank Center nothing was done about the word mil, 
gle of 1/6400 of a circle. Few men if any ever heard 
nil in ordinary life. Later the two schools of thought 
in the range at Camp Hood, Texas, and the Tank De 
rs using a simpler, plainer method outshot the Tanks 
the head of the Tank Center directed that the Tank 
be taught the Tank Destroyers’ methods. Both meth 
were the same. The one was expressed in common, 
\ understood language; the other in words that were 
nysteries of a protession. 
We could save a lot of time, effort, and confusion if we 
id of all mysteries of unfamiliar terms in the profession 
farms and sought for simplicity. We should hunt through 
regulations and manuals and eliminate all unnecessary 
ns not understood by y American, substi 
tuting for them simple, understandable language. 


McKenzie Hit. 


the ordinary 
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Holy Schedule! Count the Hours! 


\ll_matriculees of Army Ground Forces replacement 
ning Camps know with what almost sacred reverence the 

ass regards the “schedule.” We all participated in exer 
s, staged under weather conditions that reduced the ef 
tiveness of the training. Generally any appeal to logic 
common sense was overruled on the ground that the 
nee had to be “rugged”—come rain, snow, blizzard on 
t wave. that the “record” had to show 

lexible obedience to the schedule, regardless of the 
tiveness of the instruction—was ignored. 


The real reason 


here is little point in elaborating on the truism that the 
ber of hours reported is not an exclusive criterion of 
alue of training, but we can suggest that a man with 
running down the back of his neck, wet feet, and 
ring with cold is not in a most receptive mood for 
ing how to live in battle. 
ining admittedly includes “conditioning,” but hardly 
extent of negating instruction. Our army was de 
| of thousands of hours of vital instruction because it 
look this fact square in the face. When the pupil 
) learn, whatever the reason, instruction has failed. 
chedule is mandatory, but it should not be con erted 
sacred cow. Rigid adherence to the schedule can 
is resulted in defeating its real purpose. 
replacement training centers did a good job. But 
' iluation of the system would show that we need to 
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recognize a basic principl« of instruction—that a receptive 
mind does not repose In a mis¢ rable body. This fact is not 


new. It is in the “book.” 


LIEUTENANT Norman E. HAMNER 


Chin Strap? 


So many things about the Army are being so vigorously 
analyzed as to their value, adequacy, and competence, that 
I'm going to climb on the band wagon and examine the 
chin strap. Is it obsolete? Is it a useless vestigial appendag 
indicative of the Army’s reluctance to change? 

I think not. But an overwhelming 
Nobody buckles it, but it’s there to wear in the 
manner intended. 


1 am only one ol 


minority. 

In training films every soldier is required to wear his 
gas mask. Whether he is loading a flatcar or crawling in 
with a message from a surrounded and apparently doomed 
battalion—he always wears that Yas mask, and prope rly so 
\ hy, then, does he just as often appeal with a dangling 
chin strap? Is it the official policy? Or is it supposed to 
label the dogged infantryman like the “thousand mission 
crush’ tags the hot pilot: 


| think it’s a label 


and he will say, “Keeps from getting your neck broke when 


\sk a man why he wears it dangling 
one comes in close.” And that, ve ntlemen, is a plain myth 
It just isn't so. 

There are individual, specihc instances where it is a 
good idea not to buckle the chin strap the amphibious 
landing when you don't want the helmet to drown you; and 
the sentry who doesn't want to be choked with his own 
chin strap. But in combat in gene ral, the chin strap Is often 
useful Cit was designed, I suspect, to keep your helmet on 
and seldom a danger. 

The 29th Intantry 
It took some heavy stuff at Brest; the coastal batteries threw 
Phe straps 


buckled. I was a battalion surgeon in the 29th, and I do not 


Division suffered 20,688 casualties 


in shells “big as bathtubs.” 29th wore its chin 


know of a single man hurt because of a buckled chin strap 
I know a lot who would have bec n worse off if their he linc ts 


What kind of a shell has such a 


hadn't staved on terril 


blast and no fragments? If you're that close you're chopped 


up too badly to WOrTY 


One soldier in my battalion received a direct hit with a 
Of course, 
the point is that his platoon Was marching in close order 


German artillery shell he’s no longer alive, but 
lhe men on either side of him were pretty we ll scratched 
up, but the il helme ts staved on, the il he ads were intact, and 
they didn't even ¢ mplain ot a sore nec k muc h I SS a broke n 
one. And that one “came in close \nother instance—two 
hell 


dropped into it. One had his chin strap buckled; the other 
did not. The concentrated blast coming up the cellar stairs 


soldiers were entering their cellar bivouac when d 


buc kle d ( hin 
strap hit the wall with his helmet. He shook himself, picked 
up the other, who had hit the wall sans helm« t, and carried 
him, unconscious with a skull fracture, to the aid st 


threw them around a bit Ihe man with the 


ation 
Which one was the smarter soldier? 


CapTaAIn Douctas LINDSAY 
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Battlefield Brains 


ligh-ranking German officers seem convinced they lost 
the war because of Hitler’s tactical blunders, our complete 
domination of the air and our ability to turn out better and 
more mobile equipment. Very complimentary and high 
unding, but the monocled os overlook one thing 
he complete stupidity of the Nazi soldier in action. Call 
it training, call it spirit, but our American soldier com 
Pe sical 


| ClYy OULCIA 


] . . . 
ed his German counterpart in his ability to 
think while fighting 


Durin the de tense ol Bas togne our battalion he ld the 


key terrain feature nort th of that | battered town. ‘Three times 
lerry attacked in force. Three times he penetrated our 
lines and had us at his mercy. And three times he was 


thrown back, principally because he failed to cash in on his 
n tial ucces 

Jerry's first attack was on Christmas Day. Beginning two 
hours before dawn, he blanketed our position with artillery. 
[hirty minutes before dawn he came at us with at least 
four times our number of men supported by tanks. Simi 
larly, he attacked the unit on our left flank which—because 
our defense “encircled” the town—was actually our left 
rear. By 1000 the Germans had driven us off our hill and 
moved into the center of our village. They had penetrated 
the unit on our le it and h id ial over to the rear of our 
position with six tanks and over a hundred infantrymen. 
Then they stopped. Why I will never know. Instead of 
completing the encirclement of our position, or even dig 
ging in, officers and men began to mill like a mob in a sub 
way. Given thirty pe aceful minutes to reorganize, and with 


MEET OUR 


BerRNARD BRODIE is the author of Sea Power in the Machine 
\ge and A Guide to Naval Strategy. During the war he 
served as an officer in an important post with the Navy 
Department in Washington. He now is with the Yale 
Institute of International Studies (page 23). 
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JAMES MITCHELL CLARKE 1S consultant to the Personnel 
Research Section, Adjutant General’s Office, War De 
partment p r 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE, on duty with the 
Inspector General's Department in Washington, is a 
frequent contributor to The Inranrry Journar (page 
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CapTalN LE Roy NiGRA, an Air Corps pilot, is now on duty 
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help from regiment, we were able to wipe out the 
infantry force at our rear, counterattack the penet 
the village, and completely restore our lines. 

Apparently the Germans believed their own pr 
which said we were sentimental about holidays, 
they attacked us again on New Year’s Eve. This 
was a three-pronged, do-or-die, attack. The patt 
exactly the same. Intense artillery, assault just be! 
light, lots of tanks, lots of men. Again a successf1 
tration followed by the same mob scene. This tin 
actually held our hill in strength, but never venti 
yond the crest. We pulled back a few hundred yar 
popped away as they milled around. Said a prison 
our successful counterattack, “We were told to take 
but nothing was said about going into the village.” 

hree days later, the same act was repeated. 

That was the way it went throughout the war 
for us. Sure, at times old Heinie fooled us and « 
with a different wrinkle. But most of the time w 
exactly when, what and just about how he would do w! 
he planned. The plan was usually good, but the G 
soldier took it exactly as given. If anything went wrong hi 
was befuddled and lost his drive and desire for battle. Wit! 


Americans, however, it was exactly the opposite. Ingenuity PTO 

emong noncoms and privates, unheard of maneuvers by G. W 
platoons, daring acts by individuals—all went to make ours 

the greatest “make-do” army the battlefield has ever know: Colon 

The goose-step looked good when the opposition was minor my, h 

league, but American battle savvy paid off when the firs le orga 

team took the field. gl 

LieuTENANT CoLonet Joun D. HANnton 2. | 

Nn a 

won 

In us 

uth 


AUTHORS } 


with the Intelligence Division of the War Department hin 
General Staff. In civilian life he was a feature writer for J ''S!c! 

. 7 . : . ° . ) i I 
International News Service, city editor of the I | Pas | 


(Texas) Times, and a free-lance contributor to \ 
magazines (page 14). 


re 


ROBERT LITYTELL is a member of the editorial staff ol 

er's Digest (page 36). 
ie 

COLONEL C. T. TENCH acted as recorder for the Sin 
Board, whose recommendations resulted in the re: 
zation of the War Department. Prev riously he serv 
the Pacific, where he commanded the advance 
which landed at Atsugi Airfield, Tokyo, to arrang 


formal surrender of Japanese forces following V-] Day \{ 
(page 18). 
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Disappointing Record 
[ON AND HIS THIRD ARMY. 


Wallace. 


breakthrough of the American forces in Normandy was an 


olonel Wallace states that “Gen 


eral Patton planned it and executed it and used not only First 


operation known as “Cobra 


By Colonel Brenton 


larr isburg: 


JULY 


th 


| Military Service Publishing Com 
1946. 232 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


1el Wallace, formerly of the General Staff of the Third 
had unusual opportunities to see history in the making 
nized and operated the Liaison Section which linked 
ind lower headquarters outside and within the Third 
tle participated in the daily briefings that kept General 
and his staff informed about our own and the enemy's 
n. His book is based largely on these reports. 

istice to Colonel Wallace, we should bear in mind that 


thor sets himself only a limited objective. He proposes to 


military reader “a broad picture of the Third Army 
n as it looked at Headquarters from day to day, and 
to give the nonmilitary reader some idea of what went 
he Third Army area in those wild summer days of 1944 

nonmilitary reader fares better than the military. The 
its and episodes of the Third Army’s advance make good 
and illuminate the work of one of the great leaders 
innals of war. On the other hand, the military reader 

a right to expect accuracy and also background sul 
to explain reasons for decisions from higher echelons 
id this work disappointing. Moreover, the editing is un 
tory and the writing itself leaves much to be desired 
is no reference to General Eisenhower's grand strategy 
h the Third Army played only one, although a most 
nt, role. Consequently, it is often impossible to inte: 
course of events in light of what the Supreme Com 
intended the Third Army to do. After all, the Third 
1s a member of a team. Reporting the work of one of 
ers without adequate reference to the others obviously 
the story. Moreover, Colonel Wallace apparently de 

r his sources on the uncorrected daily briefings that 
de during the war. A sound military history of the 
\rmy would correct the erroneous data and views gath 
the heat of battle. Interviews with German leaders and 
tion of German military archives have already cleared 


of the uncertainties that the fog of war concealed 


examples suffice to show to what extent this book fails 
m to the standard of authentic military history. The 


1946 


\rmy\ troops, but also a number of his own Vhird \rmy unit: 
i.e., the 4th and 6th Armored Divisions, to 
breach.” As a matter of fact, the U.S. First Army ori 
the plan for “Cobra” early in July. When General 

Phird Army began to land in Normandy on July 6, the plan 
was already under study and the VII Corps, commanded by 
Major General |]. Lawton Collins, wa: 


out 


make the ictual 
inate d 


Patton's 


rar ignated to carry it 
Detailed plans for the great 1erial bi mbardme nt 


front of the VIL Ci rps which was the key feature 


for making a breach in the German positions 


on the 
of the plan 
ind the subse 
quent exploitation by the six divisions of the VIL Corps wer 
worked out staffs of the First Army, the VII 
Corps, and the IX Tactical Air Command. Of c ubse 
quently the Third Army developed its own plan of 
under this directive, but the Third 
ative until August | when the breakthrough by the 
VII Corps ot the First Army was 


tre 1dy\ 
tact 


between the 
LUrsé 
( yx ration 
\rmy did not become opel 
VII and 

] 


in 1C¢ mpli hed 


In that same operation the pressure on the eastern flan] 
had been anticipated by General Bradley's 
well as by the VII Corps state that 
Patton had to tell only 


General Patton was not 


he 1dqu rte 
lL heref re to 
foreseen this” i 
lone in anticipatin 

Lhe VII Corps un 


(,erman 


the truth, since 
this effort of the Germans to close the gap 
der General Collins held firmly 


ittack on the eastern flank of the « 


rainst the 
Colonel \\ 


gets to mention this essential contribution to th 


unte! 
illace for 
Luck t the 
that the 35th Di 


tha 


rrick I 


(American breakthrough and suggest 
the Third Army was the only unit 
\ctually the VII Corps held the gap with seven 
which the 35th Division was one. The brunt of the 
Mortain was borne by the 30th Division. The 35tl 


performed well at Mortain, but it did not hold back the German 


kept the 


tide singlehanded 
When Colonel Wallace refer: 
the Moselle, he suggests that 


vance. That is a question that can never be settled. Lik 


Phird 


h ive 


to the 


\rmy's ha 
it could continued 
of the so-called histories that are being published today 


book fails to take into consideration the strate gic concept that 


governed General Eisenhower's advance through France. Since 
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the major effort was to be made on the northern flank, it was 
not in conformity with the plan to continue the Third Army's 
advance at that time. 

It is regrettable that writers in boosting their particular 
candidates for military honors in these early histories of the 
war seem, consciously or unconsciously, impelled to belittle or 
to ignore the part played by other leaders and other military 
units. [There is glory enough for everyone. General Patton, if 
he were alive, would certainly not approye of the uncritical 
ittempts to place him on a pedestal by neglecting the essential 
roles of some of his comrades in arms 

Colonel Wallace must be given credit for explaining clearly 
the system of military organization which is ordinarily not un 
derstood by the Furthermore, the reader of this book 
will get a first-rate picture of the working of an army head 
qu inter 


layman 


Che portrait of General Patton is superficial but it 
the loyalty and admiration that this great leader inspired 
ubordinates 


prove ‘ 
in his 

| have found professional historians ready to welcome ama 
teurs to their ranks, but they properly insist on a high stand 
ard of accuracy, complete objectivity and lack of bias. The 


record of World War II, if it is to be worth anything, must 
tell the 


tic loyalties 


whole truth and cannot be colored by overenthusias 


\ more discriminating and critical approach would 


have made this book 


1 far more valuable contribution to our 


military annals.—Bricaprer GENERAL DonaLp ARMSTRONG 
1 ° 7 
What's the Situation? 
MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? By Ely Culbertson. Philadel- 


The John ¢ 


THE FOUR 
Michele: 


Page 
s 


phia Winston Company, 1946, 62 Pages; $1.00. 


CORNERSTONES OF PEACE. By Vera 
Dean New York Whittlesey House, 1946. 267 


Index; $2.50 


In a nation devoted to five-card stud, horrifying embroideries 
on draw poker, and a mediocre grade of contract, Ely Culbert 
son's analytic achievement in establishing the Culbertson sys- 
tem is not apt to win him a high degree of regard. More re- 
grettably, his very reputation in contract bridge is apt to impugn 
his standing as a thinker in world affairs. 

Chere remains the fact that he has performed a public serv 
ice in dragging the question of war with Russia out into the 
open, and an even greater service in postulating some specific 
steps and conditions which will reduce the likelihood of inter 
national conflict in the foreseeable future. 

Culbertson thinks that a security system in which any of 
the three great powers can veto organized action against its 
own aggressions verges on futility and calls for a considerable 
modification of the United Nations setup, and for a distribu 
tion of armaments that may not be ideal, but seems to me at 
least to be workable—something that cannot always be said of 
the suggestions of our master planners these days. 

His proposals and his comments on the processes of power 
politics and the working out of the contemporary equation of 
power are interesting and valuable, especially to the reader 
lacking either the time or the inclination to examine the lengthy 
ind frequently complex sources in foreign affairs and politics, 
with which Culbertson is evidently familiar. 

Vera Micheles Dean is the Research Director for the Foreign 
Policy Association, and in The Four Cornerstones of Peace she 
acutely summarizes the objectives and accomplishments of four 
international Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta, Mexico 
in a handbook which will be valuable 
and that means everyone interested in the opera 
tions and the success of the United Nations). 
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conterences 
City and San Francisco 
to anyone 





[his is especially true since she has listed in her box 
text of the agreements reached at each of these cor 
Her summarizations and comments on the activitix 
cisions—even the personalities—of each conference 
esting and frequently pointed. Viewed broadly, hoy 
book places considerably more reliance on such inta 
“good will” and “national self-restraint” than the wor! 
stances would seem to justify. Mrs. Dean’s tenden 
over the weak spots of the present international org 
with references to hope and morality leaves Culberts 
standing as the better guide to future policy. J.C. 
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New Edition of Warfare History 


WAR THROUGH THE AGES. By Lynn Montr \ 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 1,006 Pages: Index. [\) 
trated; $5.00. 


In 1944 Mr. Montrose published War Through the Ag 
a big book which surveyed the main trends in military histo; 
from 490 B.C. to World War II. In an effort of such 
was inevitable that specialists could object to certain rts 
his text, but Mr. Montrose did not write for the specialist. H. 
aimed to provide the general reader with a single reada} 
volume covering the whole field. Since the first edition \\ 
War II has ended, and we have entered the era of 
power. In order to complete his effort, Mr. Montrose has ad 
85,000 words providing a short running account of the def 
of the Axis. 

Along with others Mr. Montrose feels that men of good y 
cannot escape the ravages of war by ignoring its sympton 
He feels that if we are to secure peace we must study 
His aim has not been to discuss the ethics of war, but to present 
the background to the intelligent reader and let him draw 
own conclusions. This approach is much to be preferred | 
that of Major General J. F. C. Fuller, whose writings on war 
are all too frequently accompanied with his personal concep 
tions of politics, economics, and statecraft. 

In the reviewer's opinion, the major weakness of the n 
material in the book is the author's failure to give an adequat 
description of the over-all command system by which British a: 
\merican military operations reached a state of coéperation ai 
unity unequalled in coalition war. In the era of great power 
“little wars” are unlikely and any future war will undoubted 
be a coalition war in which the command arrangements will lx 
more important than tactical matters.—LiEUTENANT COLON! 


Harvey A. D—EWEERD. 
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Inside Russia 
I CHOSE FREEDOM. By Victor Kravchenko. New York 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 1946. 496 Pages; Index; $3.5 


One of the things a reviewer must have, if he is to form a 
competent analysis of a book, is a degree of know ledge about 
the author's subject matter, independent of what he thers 
from the book itself; it is this single fact which put 
mendous difficulty in the way of the reviewer face: 

I Chose Freedom. 

Ordinary sources, even a considerable degree of researc! 
would disclose no body of reliable information about ' lite 
the people, the political developments in the USSR nd 
public confronted with Kravchenko’s book is apt to udge 
Kravchenko’s book and his behavior on a basis of pure prejuaict 
It is especially unfortunate that no such criteria for jucymen' 
of the objective accuracy of the book and the validity o! 


T 


Ara 
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dgments exist, apart from whatever internal evidence 
itself affords, because | ( hose Freedom Savs more 
sia than any volume known to me. If the book is 
suld—will—be of immense value in estimating the 
ntials and the Weltanschauung of one of the world’s 
tions. If the book is false, it is a great and offensive 
an ally. And if, like most books, it has its elements 
ruth and falsity, it is almost entirely useless, for the 


n that there is no way of distinguishing fact from 


rcumstances indicate that Kravchenko knows what he 
ibout. By his own account, he worked his way up 
viet hierarchy from foreman of a pipe-rolling mill to 
top levels of Soviet bureaucracy. And eventually, as 
nd trusted member of the Communist Party (he sur 
cariously, the purges of recent memory), he was sent 
LInited States as a member of the Russian Purchasing 
m which conducted Lend-Lease negotiations 
n of a revolutionist himself, he was predisposed to 
n, perhaps, but he embraced the Communist Party 
full conviction that it could and would lead the Rus 
ple to security, economic and political. He had hirst 
perience with the Party handling the famines in the 
which involved the liquidation of the kulaks and the 
ward collectivization of the farms there. He saw his 
ent to work camps or worse in the purges of 1934 
following years. He makes a damning indictment of 
! policy on the Hitler-Stalin pact. He Says If was not 
of strategy, but one of sheer ineptness from which 
profited not at all since the high command failed to 
he resulting period of peace even to evacuate industry 
population from what was shortly to be the battle zone. 
states, flatly and unequivocally, that the top-level Com 
t hierarchy maintains itself in power only by brutal and 
ppression. He says that one of the major fears of the 
in high political command was that the people of Rus 
uld seize the opportunity to revolt during the war; that 
laim of Ambassador Davies that “there was no fifth col 
in Russia” was absurd on the face of it, since the party 


inside Russia at the time was that the Soviet Union was 


n with spies, saboteurs, and fifth columnists inspired not 


ermanophiles but by sheer disgust with Stalin and the 
munist Party he made. 
makes, with the appearance of truth, some of the most 
g statements about Russia that have ever appeared in 
in or out of propaganda. 
\ he left Russia because of his own 
for Stalin’s dictatorship, not because he had lost faith 
mmunism, or in Marx. 


story seems clear 
Thus, so far as can be judged 
ernal evidence, his story is true. 

there remains the disturbing fact that there is no way 
isuring his accuracy, or even his good faith, nor is there 
be until the “iron curtain” is lifted. 

can say only that Kravchenko has written a book of tre 
us interest, a book that may either be of tremendous value 
emendous fraud; and that this reviewer cannot, on the 
| his own knowledge, say that it is either.—]. C. 
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OXFORD WAR ATLAS. Votume IV: THe War 1x 
By Jasper H. Stembridge. New York: Oxford Uni 

ty Press, 1946. 48 Pages; Maps; $1.50. 
‘r volumes of this excellent series have been reviewed 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. Unlike many American war atlases, 
mbridge’s book abounds in tactical maps showing prin 
litary movements in all theaters. He includes several 
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Books You'll Want 


LANDING 
OPERATIONS 


By Dr. Alfred V agts 
$o.00 


Here, in a work of tremendous scholarship and interest, is the defin 
itive history of the ev: 


oo 


ution of the amphibious operation, compl te 
from the first record d sea-to land attac k to the compl x and highly 
integrated landings in the Pacific 


WALTHER PISTOLS 


By W.H. B. Smith 
82.00 


Here is a book that every collector gunsmith and veteran of the 
ETO will want line of 1’ 
Walther pistols. Fully illustrated by 50 operating, stripping and 
parts photos and drawings 


the Walther. 


It gives full information on the entire 


Complete material on ammunition for 


PATTON and his 
THIRD ARMY 


By Col. Brenton G. Wallace 


oficial notes of the staff 
meetings of the Third Army, this book 


s Patton as a tactician 
| 
| 


Based on the 
approache ind a 
Strategist 
of Patton 
operations ol the 
Patton’s leadership 

Colonel Wallace Ch 
Ihird Army Liaison Section 
of cours it the staff 
and fully conversant with 


CISIONS 


STRATEGY IN 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Barron Deaderick 
STRATEGY IN THE CIVIL WAR is a study of the basic prin 


ciples of strategy as they apply to the major battles of our own 
Civil War. Manassas, Shiloh, Gettysburg, a score of the en 
gagements which have been studied by military men for years 
Barron Deaderick, the author, has devoted years of research to the 
Civil War, and his latest book is remarkable for its objectivity and 


prec ision of analvsis 2 SO 
} o 


OI iphy 
the 


under 


It is in no sense a 
] t 


rather it is ris 


Third 


oryv ot 


Army 
was 


pres nt 


ill tactical 
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“Major DeWeerd and Dr. Shugg have accomplished a re- 
markable piece of compression in outlining the principal 
military events in six years of global warfare, with enough 
of the political antecedents to make them intelligible.” 
Frank S. Adams, New York Times. 


WORLD 
WAR 
Il 


A Concise 


| listory 


By Dr. Roger W. Shugg 
and 
Major H. A. DeWeerd 





160 pages of brief, 
count of World War 
ceded Axis aggression to the signing of the Japanese sur- 
render. World W 
objectively accurate. It covers the military and naval opera- 
tions of 


fast-reading, factual history—an ac- 


Il, from the developments that pre- 
arllisa complete history of the war, 


nations, along with the economic and diplo- 
matic moves which preceded and ran concurrently with the 


battle operations of fleets and armies. 


World War Il was designed by professional historians 
to give a complete and rounded picture of the World War, 
from its origins to its end—a factual picture of what hap- 
pened, where it happened, when it happened, what re- 
sulted. World V 


the reference aids necessary in a reference work, and by 14 


ar Il is supplemented by the maps and 


appendixes containing the statistics and the historical 
documents which emerged from the war. 

460 44 34-page 
Pages Maps Index 


$33.00 


Published by 


INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. +* Washington 6, D. C. 
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maps and charts showing the principal political as y 
tary events. Opposite each map is a page of text 
operations concerned. Particularly effective coverag 
to British operations in Greece, on the convoy routes 


as well as British operations in France.—LieuTENAN1 


Harvey A. DeEWEERD. 
y 3 y 
Europe 
NATIONALITIES AND NATIONAL MINORIT| Ss. | 
Oscar 1. Janowsky. New York: The Macmillan ( 
1945. 232 Pages; Index; $2.75. 
PEACE ATLAS OF EUROPE. By Samuel Van \ 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 179 Pag 
$2.00. 


I'he Peace Atlas of Europe is in effect, if not in 
primer of geopolitics, even though it presumes on 


of the American reader a knowledge of European 
which he does not have, and in too many cases will ; 
tor. 


he essence of Valkenburg’s presentation, however 
plicity. In extremely broad strokes, he presents the | 
of a geopolitical settlement—the transition zones bety 
tions, the habits of the Saar, of Carinthia—gives 
sketched picture of the history of the lingual and eth: 
problems that beset the pe: acemaker—and leaves the 
of peace essentially where he found it. 

lhe account of the political factors that entered ' 
boundary making after World War I, written by Grover Hai: 
will interest the men who found themselves fighting 
those boundaries; and the analysis of clashing power interest 
by Martin Ebon, gives a very fair idea of the heat generat 
by purely potential clashes in the field of power polit 

[he book is recommended to the reader who has th 


and the Illustrative 1 


atlases necessary to follow the text. 

the book fall far short of the standards established by the \ 
York for instance, in its war reporting. 

Nationalities and National Minorities is a book that 
have created a considerable hubbub among the readers of t! 
New Masses- possib rly the New Repub slic in 1938-41. The 
thor, legitimately incensed over the problems of national n 
ties in the Balkans, compares the available solutions of 
problems, in the light of the knowledge of the "Thirti 
after a fairly patronizing consideration of the United Stat 
and the Swiss Federation, plumps, not unexpectedly, for 
Russian solution of the whole difficulty. 

In the light of present events it is difficult to say that | 


Times, 


and history will not support his solution. Certainly one nev 
hears of any mass protest against Russian—or Soviet—dem 
racy. 

But from cracks in the wall, a statement reaches print 
credence occasionally. And from the endlessly self-seeking log 
of Marxism, one may occasionally separate a thread of 
\ man given to scholastic quibbles might, indeed, cite on¢ 
Janowsky’ s sentences—“Yet it is difficult to believe that pres 
sion and propaganda could alone produce the broad bas 
contentment which seems to prevail in the land of the Soviets 
An observer of countless SS troops might testify to the ett 
tiveness of propaganda. An observer of a million slave 
could certify that repressions, if sufficiently brutal, can suppress 
discontent. No contemporary observer of Russia—except | 
sky, of course—has certified that the Russian people v 
pecially content; but we draw no conclusions. A man < 
in this day, should be left undisturbed, though he draw sus 
tenance from nothing more tenuous than dialectical mate’ 


ialism.—J. C. P 
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Moving Testimony 


HE PHILIPPINES RISE. By Carlos P. Romulo. 
rk: Doubleday & Company, 1946. 273 Pages; In 


5 


ne of the happy sequels which occur too infrequent 
horror and sorrow of a great war. Carlos P. Romulo 
| the soul-searing days of Bataan and Corregidor in 
Fall of the Philippines. his time he tells the story 
urn to his beloved islands and his reunion with his 
hich he had been forced to leave behind when he fled 
ia with MacArthur. 
ok is not a history of America’s return to the Philip 
t rather an emotional account of the writer's own feel 
experiences. Between the time he left the battered 
til he joined MacArthur in Hollandia for the invasion 
General Romulo spent his time writing and speak 
ple all over the United States, reminding them time 
n of the debt owed to the courageous Filipinos. His 
| three sons were hiding in the hills, and for more than 
he heard nothing from them. After the Leyte inva 
received letters smuggled to him by Yay, a guerrilla 
») had once worked on his Manila paper. From them he 
that his family was alive and that his eldest son was 
rw ith the guerrillas. 
t he still had to find his family. He accompanied the Amet 
nto battered Manila and orieved over the ruins of the 
beautiful capital. And his biggest moment came when 
\merican flag went up over recaptured Corregidor. At that 
ment tiny American liaison planes were landing be 
lap lines to pick up the Romulo family, and the little 
vas soon after happily reunited in Manila. 

\side from the story of his personal feelings, General Romulo 
to put over two ideas to Americans. First, that the Fili 
nevel really surrendered, that a large scale resistance 

ment existed in the occupied islands and that guerrilla 
underwent incredible hardships to contribute to th 

d cause. Second, that a free Philippine government is only 
beginning, that the fight will not be won until the brown 
nd yellow peoples of the Far East all live in peace and free 


His book is moving testimony to that need.—J. F. L. 
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Books On Guns 
COMMONSENSE SHOTGUN SHOOTING. By Fred 
Etchen. Huntington, West Virginia: Standard Publications, 


T 


Inc., 1946. 187 Pages; Illustrated; $6.00. 


eight chapters, Fred Etchen does a lot for the shotgun 
riflemen view the shotgun as a promiscuous firearm, lack 
precision and consequently in interest. Shotgunners who 
icked their way through a stubble field in the wet, gray 
f an autumn day are apt to regard the target rifleman 
y and fanatic puritan—an arid soul lacking experience 
et-packed collar, or frozen-footed hours in a duck blind 
ng away from jurisdictional disputes, however, | tchen 
he neophyte by the hand and leads him gently through 
tary safety practices, an explanation of shotguns and 
nd the principle of “lead” (as in AF gunner training 
ntroducing him to the fine points of body-control, tim 
follow-through, the disciplined pleasure of skeet- and 
ting, and the final culmination of field work. 


n knows what he’s doing—and can explain what has to 
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The Last Book—By The 
GI’s Favorite 


Chronicler 


ERNIE PYLE’S 
LAST 
CHAPTER 


This is Ernie Pyle’s story of what he saw in the Pacific 
Theater, told as only Pyle could tell it—the story that runs 
from the time he sailed from California until his luck ran 
out on Ie Shima. 


In Here ls Your War and Brave Men Pyle established 
himself for all time as the top chronicler of the GI's war 

Last ¢ haptes completes his saga of the travels, the suf 
ferings, the achievements and the attitudes of the fighting 
man. 


hapter in 
cludes a sixteen 
page pic ture sec 
tion and an in 
dex of names 


and places 


$2.50 








Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 








A Gamblin’ Man 
Needs More than Luck — 


He Needs — 


SCARNE ON DICE 
By John Scarne 


John Scarne, who could make a living as a magician, if 
he didn't make a better living exposing crooks, has 
amassed a huge fund of information about dice—every- 
thing from crooked dice and their detection, crooked 
handling, to the proper betting odds, and the technique 
of laying profitable side bets. You Il enjoy a crap game 
more if you have a solid scientific approach. $3.00. 





JACOBY ON POKER 


Oswald Jacoby, long famous as one of America's top 
contract bridge players, has applied science to poker, 
with startling results. If you want mathematically sound 
advice on how to bet, when to bet, and what to bet, you 
can't go wrong with Jacoby. $1.50. 





ROTC Manuals 


FHE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1945-46 
used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth — $1.00 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1945-46 
(To be used by Class MS) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
rHE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1945-46 
(To be used by Class MS) 
$2.50 in cloth 


(To be 





Binders 


for Field Manuals 


Tough — Strong — Durable 
Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get 
extra binders for your outfit’s Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 
Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 
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be done; two invaluable qualities in an author. § 
thusiasts, however much they may benefit from th: 
probab ly find their major interest centered in th: 
where Etchen details his with sho 
Annie Oakley 


captainship of an Olympic team.—J. C. 


acquaintance 
whom he knew personally) to and + 


5 A A 7 
By Charles Winthrop Sawyer. B 
1946. 413 Pages; Index; Illust: 
his is a reprint of a Sawver 
cept when he describes an arm, is bumbling to a dé The 


OUR RIFLES. 
liams Book Store, 
collector's classic. 
present edition is, apparently, a facsimile reproduct 
original, done by some offset process on an inferi 
[he otherwise excellent reproductions ot fire 
But the final fact remains that Saw 
pictures and detailed descript 


paper. 
in consequence. 
is unrivalled in 
predecessors of the modern rifle—and in its develop 
thousand odd facts and stories about arms from An 


son’s day to our own.—J. C. 
y + A 7 


Good History 


FRANCE--A SHORT HISTORY. By Albert Gue: \ 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1946. 274 P 
Index; $3.00. 

Albert Gueérard, long a teacher in this country, \ 


history of his native France with a profound understa 

her vicissitudes, and yet with an objectivity that crest 
poignant tragedy of her m: iny defeats. He is a trained | 

with far better than average literary ability. Early in his | 
he points out that “the one great service that history can ren 
us is to deliver us from the delusion of the ephemeral. Ther 


Judging from many | 


is a fourth dimension, which is time.” 
tories of the recent war, the want of this historical sens 
greatest defect of writers who see and know only the immediat 
past. They are ignorant or at least oblivious of histori 
tity. 

Che history of France according to Mr. 
and one with particular interest to Americans. France and t! 
United States “are founded upon the same principles.” As | 
rope reconstruction, the futur 
France is of importance to the people of this country, and 
past will necessarily determine its future. 

Mr. Guérard’s book is concise, scholarly, 
cluttered up with dates. It is chiefly a history of French ci 
zation, with a conscious effort to avoid a thesis. It is no me 


chronicle of the kings and their courts. Wars are dismi ssed it 


Gueérard is a laborator 


struggles in the chaos of 


readable. It 


a few paragraphs, but French history has rarely been s 
marized more effectively to accomplish the end that the 
He seeks to show that “France was not 
a climate, or a set of institutions. Ih 
The preéminenct 
of this excellent history is its interpretation of universal huma 
values as exemplified in the annals of the French people.—D. 


had in mind. to be 
identified with a race, 
greatness of France is to transcend all these.” 


vy A y 


Lee Just Before the War 
ROBERT E. LEE IN TEXAS. By Carl Coke Rister. Nor 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1946. 1°. 

Pages; Index; Illustrated; $2.50. 

In 1856 when the Texas frontier was being pushed low! 
westward, Robert E. Lee, Lieutenant Colonel, U. S. Arm 
late Superintendent of the Military Academy at West ? 
reported at Camp Cooper for duty with the 2d Cavalry. This 
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my post was some hundreds of miles north of San 
n addition to forming part of the sparse defenses 
te settlers against the Indians, this camp observed 
xperiment of transforming the itinerant redskin into 
agriculturist. The experiment failed. The more ex 
ntures of Colonel Lee’s cavalry were futile searches 
marauders and for a bandit named Cortinas. 
these years there were no military activities of great 
Court-martial duty was more annoying and far more 
ming than the pursuit of Comanches and outlaws 
trial took Lee on a 730-mile journey that kept him 
idle for twenty-seven consecutive days. The years in 
lened him physically and developed him spiritually 
deal that lay ahead. Before leaving San Antonio in 
witnessed the secession of Texas from the Union. 
decision Was destined to be made only a tew months 


or Rister is a specialist in the history of our South 
venture in biography adds to our knowledge and un 
ng of Robert E. Lee. His well-written and readable 
lso a valuable contribution to the history of the Regu 
in its description of life in the small isolated posts of 


War days.—D. A. 
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Aviation Reviews 


\WIATION ANNUAL OF 1946. Edited by Reginald 
Cleveland and Frederick P. Graham. New York: Double 


& Company, 1946. 245 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 


AIRCRAFT ANNUAI 1946. By David C. Cooke. 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1946. 304 
Illustrated; $3.00. 


power came of age amid the thunder and hell of World 
Il, and, even though compat itively new to society, the 
ss of its achievement has earned it a prestige in the mili 
nd civilian halls of fame. 
ything that grows as rapidly as air power has grown in 
past few years usually forms a confused picture, a scattered 
m—difhcult for the layman to visualize and comprehend. 
\viation Annual has done a remarkable job of presenting 
picture simply, highlighting the important points and 
zing the obvious, all in a pleasing narrative style. 
book contains forewords by several outstanding leaders 
itary and civilian fields, among whom are Generals 
id and George, Admiral King, W. 


tary of Commerce 


A. Burden (Assistant 
[Theodore Wright (Administrator of 
and Dr. George Lewis (Director of Aero 
il Research for the National Advisory Committee for 
1utics ). 


\eronautics 


re are fifty-four concise pages on the réle and operations 
U.S. Army Air Forces in World War II showing well 
of military air power. There are some excellent photo 
Naval aviation is similarly discussed in twenty pages, 
clear-cut réle of naval air support admirably presented. 
e is also a good chapter explaining and describing the 
t commercial airlines in the war, with vivid description of 
tle known “Minute Men” commercial air fleet which 
istily organized to transport men and equipment to 
in the emergency attempt to thwart the proposed Jap 
n of Dutch Harbor. Several other chapters are given to 
ievements of the aircraft manufacturing industry, aero 
research, private flying, the latest aircraft developments 
future of civilian and military aviation. 
book is a well written, well organized and authentic 
t aviation. 
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Interested In The “New Army” 


Read the 


DOOLITTLE REPORT 
on 


OFFICER-ENLISTED 
MAN RELATIONSHIPS 


This is the full report, as released to the Press. of the 


Doolittle Report to the Secretary of War 


Undeniably it will have an effect on the future of 
the postwar Army. The Secretary of War has directed 
all staff sections of the War Department to study the 


report and its recommendations. 


As a service to its readers, the Infantry Journal 
Press is making the Doolittle Report available in 
convenient, inexpensive pamphlet form. Order your 


copy today. 
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INVASION OF EUROPE 


OMAHA 
BEACHHEAD 


Published By The Historical Division 


U.S. WAR DEPARTMENT 


Omaha Beachhead is the detailed story of what happened to 
the Ist, the 2d, the 29th, and the 2d Armored Divisions, and 
the Provisional Engineer Brigade—the outfits that landed on 
the most difficult beach in France—from the morning of D day 
until the morning of June 13 when the beachhead was secured. 

Illustrated with some of the finest pictures of the war, 
Omaha Beachhead recounts in detail the story of D day opera- 
tion, from high echelon planning to platoon operations. 

his is the seventh of a series of official reports on opera- 
tions prepared by the War Department Historical Division. 


“A remarkable book...” “One of the two best books about 
Newsweek. the war.”’-—The New Yorker. 


81.50 





THE LAST PHASE 


By Walter Millis 


The Last Phase is a brief, lucid, authoritative account of events 
in the Western European Theater from June 6, 1944 to May 8, 
1945—D day to VI day. 

In its five chapters, The Invasion, The Battle of France, The 
Pursuit, The Counterattack, and The End, the author gives a 
colorful account of what were perhaps the most decisive battles 
in world history—written with a profound perspective and 
insight and a well-handled interweaving of all the factors—po- 
litical, logistic, strategic and tactical—which affected opera- 
tions in the theater. The book is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs from news services and the Signal Corps. 


$2.50 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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Che telling of a big story in a clear and concise 
quires ability and skill, or the Story doesn't go over 
big story to be told here, but The Aircraft Annual 
a a rod job ot telling it. 

Che author has squeezed a large amount of facti 
Into Its pages. But the net result is unimpressive 
pointing. [he information in it can’t be found ve 
nor assimilated easily when finally found. 

[he book consists principally of miscellaneous ¢ 
iirlines in the United States, light-plane flying, tl 
airport plan, aerial warfare, the U. S. Army Air |} 
U. S. Navy Air Service, the aircraft manufacturin 
and late military developments, the lot organized, or 
organized, into a not readily distinguishable patter 

It is not only difficult to determine the author 
but also to detect the continuity in the book. The ch 
titled “War in the Air” and “The U. S. Army Air | 
sist principally of miscellaneous facts and figures aby 
and numerou 
leases about operations. There is a little explanati 


ties, tonnages of bombs dropped, etc., 


tinent discussion of how these operations fitted int 
picture 

\ discussion of operations in the Pacific is mixed as 
with discussion of operations in the European theat 
similar fashion no story or lesson appears to unfold a 
your way through the mass of unrelated details of 
¢ hapters. 

Its patternless composition, lack of continuity and 
purpose, and its confusing method of presentation do n 
mend this book to the military man who seeks a well present 
clear-cut picture of contemporary and future militar 
civilian LIEUTENANT Davison D 


aviation. CoLoneEI 


y y y 


Other New Books 


OUR OWN KIND. By Edward McSorley. New York: Har 
& Brothers, 1946. 304 Pages; $2.50. A novel of Irish-Amer 


SELECTING AND OPERATING A BUSINESS OF YOU! 
OWN. By Gus Larson, Robert H. Johnson, and Walter M. | 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 364 Pages; Index; $2 
\ survey of small business opportunities with suggestions 
for more than 75 small businesses. 
THE ADVENTURES AND 
HOLMES. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Library, 1946. 612 Pages; $.95. 
complete and unabridged. 
SILENT IS THE VISTULA. By Irena Orska. New York: | 
mans, Green & Company, 1946. 275 Pages; $3.00. Thi 

the Warsaw Uprising by a member of Polish H 
\rmy. 

HONOR ABOVE ALL. By Captain O. Irving Jacobsen. B 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1946. 53 Pages; $2.00. A narrativ: 
THE SELECTED VERSE OF OGDEN NASH. New York: | 
Modern Library, 1946. 246 Pages; $.95. Nash has select 

of the most representative poems. 

THE CHINESE MIND. By Gung-Hsing Wang. New Y: 
John Day Company, 1946. 192 Pages; $2.50. A brie! 
survey of the philosophies of China. 

WONDERS IN WOOD. By E. M. Wyatt. Milwauk 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1946. 76 Pages; Index; Ih 
S.75. Wood carving for the home craftsman. 

IMPRESARIO. By S. Hurok, in collaboration with Rut! 
New York: Random House, 1946. 291 Pages; $3.00. 1 
story of the well-known impresario; a behind-the-scene view 
concert stage, the opera, and the ballet. 

THE WILSON ERA: Years or War anv Arter, 19! 

By Josephus Daniels. Chapel Hill: University of North ¢ 
Press, 1946. 654 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. The sec 
ume of Josephus Daniels on the Wilson Era. 
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MEMOIRS OF SHERLOC 
New York: The Moder 
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IN AMERICAN LIFE. 
Julian Messner, Inc., 1946 
Jewish contribution to 
seve It. 


OR DECORATION. Edited by 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 
vy to decorate your entire hom« 


By James Waterman Wise 
61 Pages; $1.25. A picture 
our nation. Introduction by 


Ina M 
1946 


or a single room 


Germaine. 
176 Pages 


Well 


CK BOOK. New York 
Illustrated; Index; $5.00 
nst the Jewish people. 
YHARA. By John O'Hara 
440 Pages: $3.00 

t stories. 

SIT MEXICO. By Byron Steel. New York: Robert M 

« Company, 1946. 425 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00 
ruidebook to what should soon be one 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946 
\ recapitulation of the Nazis 


New York: Duell, Sloan & 


\ collection of three novels and 


of our most popu 
yjectives; complete and based on late information 

an ( IRKS ( )} | C( INOMIC 2 I dited by | eonard Dalton 

New York: Doubleday & Company, 1946. 754 Pages 
n of the classics, edited and placed into one 
th, Thorstein Veblen, Henry George 
nd Karl Marx among the ten 


E YEAR BOOK OF 1946. Edited by J]. D. Ratcliff 
loubleday & Company, 1946. 245 Pages; $2.50. Fifth an 
ime, with four main sections: Physics and Chemistry 
\griculture, and Aviation and Other Sciences. Articles 
rpts from magazines and books 


FACI sv H. W. Stokes. New York: G 
)1 Pages; $2.50. A novel. 

LL FOR ADANO. 
irv), 1946. 

| now in reprint 


EF WAR ON MALNUTRITION AND POVERTY. By J] 
Luck. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 203 Pages; 
$2.50. The role of consumer c¢ 


STRANGE CUSTOMS, MANNERS AND BELIEFS. By A 

t Verrill. Boston: L. C. Page & Company, 1946. 

ted; Index; $3.75. Curious beliefs, superstitions, customs 
nners of many peoples; illustrated by the author 


HE PORTABLE WOOLLCOTT. Selected by Joseph Hennes 

v. New York: The Viking Press, 1946. 735 Pages; Index; $2.00 

itains 25 selected sketches and letters, While Rome Burns, and 
Long Ago, with an introduction by John Mason Brown 


\ FULL CREEL. By Henry Marion Hall. New York: Longmans, 
n & Company, 1946. 181 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. Fishing 
ind sketches. 


CONCEPT OF THE CORPORATION. By Peter F. Drucker 
New York: The John Day Company, 1946. 297 Pages; Index; 
) Using the General Motors Corporation as a basis for his 
the author covers, among other things, the internal organiza 
wlicies, leadership training, measures of success and survival 
nship between big business and small business, and other 
| problems of corporations. 


PPORTUNITIES IN LATIN AMERICA. By Ralph Hancock 
New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 278 Pages; $3.00. An 
na of present conditions and future prospects in the twenty 
\merican republics. Sections are devoted to transportation, 
nication, industrial power, agriculture and other industries 
MEXICOS. By Lesley Byrd Simpson. New York: G. P 


s Sons, 1946. 326 Pages; Index; $3.50. A new 


volume 


. John Stuart Mill 


New 


P. Putnam's Sons, 


By John He rsey 
269 Pages; $.95 


Random House (Mod 
\ popular novel of World 


operatives in world economy 


302 Pages; 


rev ise d 


l IGI NT DRAWING. 35 Edward I . Chase. New York 
McCann, Inc., 1946. 88 Pages; Illustrated; No price given 
ner's book on drawing stressing the basic essentials. Not a 
juick course. 


‘.DEN FOR YOU. Edited by Thomas C. O'Donnell. New 


Robert M. McBride & Company, 1946. 160 Pages; Illus 
54.00. Designed to present an all-round plan for garden 


TROLEUM INDUSTRY. By Josephine Perry. New 
ngmans, Green and Company, 1946. 128 Pages; Illus 
dex; $2.00. A history of the petroleum industry from the 
s in 1859 to the present. Well illustrated. 
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Books For the Soldier— 


THE ARMY WRITER 


By David Klein 


How to write, edit, and publish everything from Army 


Regulations to military letters and combat reports. $2.50 


NEW INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS 


The complete text of the new manual, FM 22-5, LEADER 
SHIP, COURTESY, AND DRILL plus excerpts from the 
manuals on INTERIOR GUARD DUTY, the M1, the Carbine, 
and the M1903. Cloth, $1.25; Paper, $1.00 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE FIGHTING MAN 


A clear, simple book on psychology—from how to use 
your ears to how to combat fear. Fighting Forces edi 


tion. 25¢ 


SCOUTING AND PATROLLING 


One of the finest handbooks extant on scouting—every 


step illustrated by pictures taken by LIFE and TIME photog 
raphers. 25¢ 


MAP READING 


Illustrated, easy-to-follow instructions on the use of map 
and compass. Complete with sample maps and aerial 


photos. $1.00 


HOW TO USE YOUR EYES AT NIGHT 


Illustrated pamphlet which explains all the tricks of night 
10¢ 


vision. 


KEEP "EM ROLLING 


Learn vehicle maintenance the easy way, with this good 
humored, illustrated handbook. $1.00 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. +* Washington 6, D. C. 
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To ORDER ANY BOOK 


listed in this book list or reviewed 
in this issue—or any other book-- 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICI 
| Seventeenth Street, N.W 
WASHINGTON 6, D. ( 
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North African Theater 
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